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The Bell-“Joe Mitchell Chapple”-Jenkins Combination. 
If there is one young man among the industrious group in 


the Bell 
fellows for the production of typical press bureau 
man is W. C. Jenkins. 
somely paid by the Bell Telephone Co. 


rewarded above his 
that 
If “Joe Mitchell Chapple” is not hand- 


Press Bureau who should be 


“dope,” 
for printing as pure 
reading matter the stuff Jenkins writes on telephone topics, he 
is overlooking a large opportunity. He has earned big pay— 
earned it, that is, up to the measure of his ability and the ex- 
tent of the circulation of the National Magazine, of which 


he declares himself the editor. 


One of our subscribers writes: “I thought that TELEPHONY 


was the livest paper in the trade paper field and that nothing 


ever got by its editors. I must have been mistaken. I am 


sending you a copy of the December issue of the National 


Read the brilliant article by 
and tell 


Magazine—ever hear of it? 
W. C. Jenkins,’ 


me what you think of it.” 


one, 


called ‘Recent Progress in Telephony,’ 


Our opinion of the Jenkins stuff could be expressed in a 


very few words. It is plainly a vicious attack uponthe Inde- 


pendent telephone industry, written without regard to either 


fact or common sense. This is so evident that it would be 
silly to devote any time to answering or commenting upon it, 
were it not for the fact that a stray copy of the magazine, or 
a reprint from it might have fallen into the hands of some who 
are not fully conversant with actual conditions. 

The Jenkins work, like that of most of the other produc- 
tions of that famous publicity corps maintained by the Bell, is 
both crude in design and clumsy in execution, albeit charac- 
terized here and there by a certain adroitness and plausibility. 
But to anybody at all familiar with the history of telephony, 
this article which, with the co-operation of “Joe Mitchell Chap- 
ple,” is given the standing of a regular magazine contribution, 
is plainly a brief for the Bell Telephone Co., and an argument 
for a monopoly of the telephone business by that company. In 
its writing have been employed the literary methods of the 
wild cat promoter or the patent medicine quack. 

It is neither possible nor necessary to contemplate more than 
a few of the vagaries of the Jenkins-“Joe Mitchell Chapple” 
combination. 


These refuted by the facts, the entire production 
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is branded with the stamp of unreliability and is discarded by 


the intelligent reader. Jenkins claims to describe telephone con- 


ditions in a number of localities. Oddly enough, these have 


been selected, in the main, from the few in which compe- 


tition has not yet attained its full stride, such as the New 
When 


fields, he either distorts the facts or completely ignores them. 


England states. he does discourse on competitive 

For example, a number of showy generalities are indulged 
in regarding Minnesota and the adjoining territory. The ex- 
cellent Jenkins sets up the alleged failure of one small Inde- 
pendent company as typical of the entire Independent industry 
in that field, and with lordly sweep of the hand wipes the rest 
of the Independents off the map with the succinct statement: 
“The 

The trifling fact that the Tri-State Independent added over 
2,600 1909, May, 
1910, is of no importance to the erudite Jenkins. Neither is 
Tri-State has 20,000 
in operation in: Minneapolis, a number far in ex- 
Bell’s 
with over 10,000 stations; 


Independent companies are making no gains.” 


stations to its system between May, and 


it, apparently, of any moment that the 
telephones 
of the Northwestern 


cess ; that it about parallels the 


3ell in St. Paul, that its physical 
plant is vastly superior to that of its competitor; that it reg- 
ularly pays 6 per cent dividends on both common and pre- 
ferred stock; that last year’s results, which were typical of 
past, placed $150,000 from 
earnings in the depreciation reserve, $100,000 to surplus, and 
$5,246 in that it is 


thirty-five exchanges in Minneapolis, St. Paul and other cities 


its accomplishments for many years 


a reserve for contingencies; operating 


and towns, connected by more than 3,500 miles of pole line; 
and that in other respect it has 
Bell in 


every far outstripped its 


competitor, the Northwestern the field common to 
both. 

These things are suppressed as unworthy a Jenkins. So, 
also, are the records of the new Independent companies con- 
stantly forming in the smaller cities and towns for the pur- 
pose of securing relief from a Bell monopoly. 
show a 


“Telephone companies of Minnesota steady in- 


crease in business for five years,” said the St. Paul News a 
few days ago. 


“The State Treasurer’s office has announced the tax fig- 
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ures for the last five years of the various companies as fol- 
lows: 
“1907—154 companies turned in a tax of $85,429.97. 
“1908—156 companies turned in |a tax of $105,048.87. 
“1909—245 companies turned in a tax of $122,916.68. 
“1910—332 companies turned in a tax of $163,258.64. 
“1911—534 companies turned in a tax of $152,034.59. 
“The 1910 
having been collected from the Northwestern Telephone Co. 


tax was large owing to $18,000 in back taxes 


“Predictions are made that the report for 1912 will show the 
number of companies totaling nearly 600.” 

In his eulogy on the Northwestern (Bell) Telephone Ex- 
change Co., too, the clever Jenkins displays a surprising blind 
ness regarding a number of important details. He describes 
its prosperity and the altogether ideal relations which it main- 
tains with the public. In his enthusiasm he chortles joy- 
ously that the company “has not hesitated to advance the rates 
in places where the people demanded the highest type of 
service, and the advances have been cheerfully met by the 


public.” 

It might be assumed that St. Paul demands the “highest 
type of service,” but not only has, the city failed to “cheer- 
fully” meet rate advances, it has even been so unappreciative 
rates as extortionate. In 


as to lower existing 


the course of a recent legal tilt over the enforcement of a 


attempt to 


rate-reducing ordinance, some exceedingly interesting allega- 
tions were made by the Corporation Counsel. He 


that practically the entire plant of the Northwestern company 


declared 


with its equipments and circuits, was out of date and not pro- 
vided with the improvements and inventions of the last fifteen 
years, which have been in use by other telephone companies 
throughout the country. He also alleged that the service af- 
forded by the Northwestern during the last twelve or four- 
teen years had been of an inferior character, causing trouble, 
annoyance and loss to the patrons; that practically the whole 
of the plant was put up on borrowed capital, obtained by 
mortgaging the plant itself as it grew; that the entire capital 
stock had been issued without payment to the company of 


in short, bonus stock. 





any substantial sum whatever 

It appears, therefore, that the main difficulties of the North- 
western Bell have not been the “poisoned public mind” and the 
“Independent promoters” with “fat purses,” to which the in- 
teresting Jenkins so feelingly refers, but rather to gross 
official 
Regarding Michigan, the erudite 


mismanagement within its own borders. 

So much for Minnesota. 
Jenkins opines that “Independent telephone competition is prac- 
tically dead. No new companies have been organized during 
the past two years, and those in existence are making practically 
no headway.” 

It is respectfully suggested that, should this earnest gentleman 
really desire to learn the facts as to the formation of new 
companies in Michigan, he consult the columns of TELEPHONY, 
which rarely goes to press without each week chronicling the 
formation of one’ or more companies in that state. 

The Citizens (Independent) Telephone Co., of Grand Rapids, 
might be conceded, even by a Jenkins, to be a fairly represent- 


ative Michigan concern. 


The Citizens company, in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, last, added 1,771 telephones to its sys- 
tem, representing a net gain of over 6 per cent. 


Considering 
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the fact that there is almost a condition of “telephone sat- 
uration” in Grand Rapids and vicinity, the average normal 
person might be willing to concede the results to be quite the 
reverse of “making practically no headway.” Incidentally the 


Citizens company has paid 8 per cent dividends for over 
thirteen consecutive years, has maintained its plant in excel 
lent condition and is well fortified by reserves for any emer- 
gency. Its service is beyond reproach. 

“The history of the Bell company in Michigan would 
make an interesting study,” says Jenkins. “It would show 
a vast difference between anticipation and realization and 
it would show a period of disheartening struggle before 
the present degree of success was acquired.” 

The 


history of the Bell in Michigan is an exceedingly interest- 


There is one absolutely truthful statement, at last. 


ing study, but, singularly enough, the peripatetic Jenkins, 
in his amblings through the Bell field, overlooks the precise 
point at which to begin his “study” of the Michigan Bell. 
He starts with the reorganization by N. W. Harris & Co., 
in 1904, and blithely passes by what preceded that reor- 
ganization. 

Here are the facts, briefly given: The Michigan Tele- 
phone Co. was organized in 1883. It became one of the 
subsidiary concerns of the old Erie Bell company, which 
came to grief, in 1901, accompanied by great loss to the 
stockholders, and which was reorganized as the present 
Western Telephone & Telegraph Co. In the reorganiza- 
left to shift for 


This it did until November, 1903, when it too went finally 


tion the Michigan. company was itself. 
on the rocks and was sold under foreclosure proceedings 
to a bondholders’ committee headed by N. W. Harris & 
Co. The bondholders were given for every $1,000 bond, 
$800 in bonds of the successor company, the present Michi- 
gan State, $325 in preferred stock and $200 in common 
stock. The stockholders received nothing. 

We have considered here only a few of the statements 
of the Bell 
that 


obliquity renders him unworthy of any credence whatever, 


’ 


of “one Jenkins,’ Press Bureau. We have, 


however, shown the gentleman’s peculiar mental 


which is all that is necessary. We have not attempted to 
go into the situation in Rhode Island, Connecticut or Cin- 
cinnati, where competition has never succeeded in getting 
But no one who is familiar with the un- 
which the Bell 
pany has played politics throughout the country; no one 


a good foothold. 


scrupulous and adroit manner in com- 
who recalls the situation in San Francisco, where super- 
visors confessed that they had been bribed by Bell officials 
to refuse a franchise to an Independent company; no one 
who remembers the disclosures made by the Massachusetts 
Highway Commission at Boston, a few years ago, of the 
close affiliation between the New England Bell and the poli- 
ticians; no one who knows the record of “Boss” Cox in 
Cincinnati need seek far for reasons why the Bell has 
There 


His tortuous 


continued to enjoy a monopoly in a few localities. 
is a story for Jenkins, the special writer. 
nature should find a keen delight in tracing manipulations 
of that kind to their source. But Jenkins is probably too 
well paid as things stand, and so a great muck-raker wil! 


undoubtedly be lost to history. 






























Winters Utility Bill, Heavily Amended, Passes Ohio House 


Measure, Which Now Goes to Senate, Creates Public Service Commission and Gives that Body Power to Compel 


Physical Connection, to Regulate Issuance of Securities, to Permit Mergers or Sales, to 
Prescribe Standard Units of Service and to Fix Rates 


Bearing the name of Representative Winters of Erie, but 
in its important features the handiwork of Representative 
Langdon, of Warren, the Ohio House on Wednesday passed 
the utilities commission bill, 90 to 14. 

The complete text of the amended bill has not yet been re 
ceived by TELEPHONY, but should it develop that the measure 
is as outlined in the dispatches received today (Thursday), it 
will certainly deserve the support of every Independent tele- 
phone man in the state. The bill will be discussed by this paper 
next week. 

It creates a commission with full control 
bond issues of all public service corporations. 
is given control over the rates of all utilities except 
obtain franchises from municipal councils, and as to 
made a board of arbitration between the municipality 
utility. The commission may act only when rates are ad- 
justed at the beginning of a ten-year period, having nothing 
Rates to be based on 


over stock and 
The commission 
such as 
them is 
and the 


to say as to original franchises. are 
physical valuation. 

Telephone companies may merge by buying the franchises 
and business of competitors, but not by purchase of stock, and 
by limitation to holding 25 per cent of the stock of another 


telephone company, a long distance combine cannot gain 
stock control of local companies and then milk them. Tele- 
phone companies must interchange service, and all utilities 


must interchange use of tracks, wires, conduits and subways. 

Mr. Langdon offered twenty-nine amendments to the orig- 
inal Winters bill, all of which were adopted... The most im- 
portant were the following: 

To prevent the state Public Service Commission reducing 
rates for service fixed by contract between a municipal council 
and a utility. 

Eliminating market value of stock as a basis for fixing rates 
for service and providing that the physical value of the utility 
be the basis of rate schedules. 

Giving the commission power to prescribe standard com- 
mercial units of product or service. 

Providing that the commission shall not grant a rehearing 
from an order fixing a rate unless the utility gives bond to 
refund to patrons the difference between the rate collected 
and the rate established, if the rate established is sustained. 

Restricting the necessities on which a utility may, with the 
approval of the commission, issue stocks, bonds and notes to 
acquisition of property, construction, completion, extension or 
improvement of facilities and service, and for the reimburse- 
ment of money actually expended from income within five 
years prior to the filing of an application to this end. 
plications must be filed before January 1, 1912. 

Providing that the commission shall pass on the amount 
and character of all issues by utilities of bonds, stocks and 
other evidences of indebtedness. 

Making it a felony, punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
for any officer of a utility to make a false statement to 
procure the commission’s approval of a stock or bond 
issue. 

To prevent any public service corporation from purchas- 
ing or acquiring stocks or bonds of a utility unless author- 
ized by the commission. Under no circumstances may a 


The ap- 


corporation hereafter acquire or hold more than 25 per 
cent of the stock of a utility. 

Giving the commission power to compel any two or 
more telephone companies to interchange service in towns 
which it may make. 

Permitting the merger of telephone companies, with 
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consent of the commission, when the petition for consoli- 
dation sets torth full information regarding the financial 
and physical condition of the merging corporations and the 
terms of the combination. The commission, to approve 
the merger, must be satisfied that the consolidation 
promote public convenience and furnish the public ade- 


will 


quate service at just and reasonable rates, and may re- 
quire interchange of service by consolidated companies. 

Limiting the capital of merged telephone companies to 
the total amount of the outstanding stocks and bonds of 
such companies, and forbidding the consolidated corpora- 
tions issuing stocks and bonds until authority is obtained 
from the commission. 

Compelling every utility for a reasonable compensation 
to permit any other utility to use its switchboards, ex- 
changes, conduits, subways, tracks, poles, wires or other 
equipment whenever the commission shall determine such 
joint use is for the public convenience. 

The so-called Winters Bill was practically the same ad- 
ministration measure which was introduced in the Legis- 
lature last year as the Woods Bill. The amendments of 
Representative Langdon, however, have completely altered 
its complexion and have, apparently, made it a measure 
for the unqualified support of the Ohio 
Independents. Just what action the Senate will take on 
it is, of course, not known now. Attention is called to the 
fact that that body has knifed three of the Woods utility 
bills after they had passed the House by large majori- 
ties. 


which will call 


—e- 





Yount Bill, Amended in Several Particulars, Reported Out 
by Ohio Senate Committee. 

The Yount telephone bill was reported out by the Ohio 
Senate Committee on Railroads and Telegraphs after sev- 
eral amendments were attached by Senator Dean. The bill 
as amended provides that the State Railroad Commission is to 
take on the work of regulating telephone concerns in the 
state instead of creating a new commission for that especial 
purpose. All telephone rates are to be based on physical 
valuation of properties, and they are to be ascertained by 
going over the books of the company and by appraisement. 

Increase of capital stock and new issues of bonds are to 
ve under the supervision of the Railroad Commission, the 
»ybject being to prohibit watering of stock after the law be- 
-omes effective. When companies consolidate the issues of 
stocks and bonds resulting from the consolidation are not 
to aggregate more than the total of the separate issues before 
the consolidation. The regulation of stock and bond issues 
is to be done in a drastic manner. 

Another amendment prevents a company, other than a tele- 
phone company, owning more than 10 per cent of the capital 
stock of a telephone company. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is said to be to prevent the control of telephone com- 
panies by holding corporations. The bill was made a special 
order of business on the Senate calendar. 

The bill, as amended, very closely follows the New York 
law passed in September of last year. In some cases where 
the intent was about the same the amendment really copies the 
language of the New York statute. 

While the men behind the original bill, representing the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association, do not relish the 
amendments inserted by the Senate committee, still they will 
be accepted under the belief the law is the best that can be 
obtained under the circumstances. 
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J. P. Morgan Puzzles the World by His Inconsistencies 


Critical Study and Analysis of Great Financier Made by a Leading Financial Writer—Calls Morgan Mistifying 


Bundle of Contradictions—Builder and Wrecker by Turns—A High Liver Yet Sincerely 
Religious—An Intensely Interesting Character 


By Boersianer 


The quiet, soothing reserve of a bank’s interior has pre- 


Miles of magazine matter has been written about Morgan. 


vailed for a couple of hours at the southeast corner of Broad But Morgan the man has never been discovered, even as 


and Wall streets, New York. Suddenly the ease and tran- 


strangely visaged man, badly dressed in somber colors, en- 
ters. His entrance makes everybody, from the partners down 
to the private policemen, tensional; a 
presence that imparts a tremor of nervous- 
ness. Bookkeepers’ heads descend closer 
to their ledgers. Clerks become deeply 
immersed in documents. Messengers 
straighten to a stand-on-guard position. 

The eyes of the genteel detective in the 
booth near the door—he might be taken 
for a junior partner—kindle to an un- 
wonted alertness. The stiff necks and 
purse-proud backs of the subordinate mem- 
bers of the firm—J. P. Morgan & Co.— 
relent somewhat, and, while these gentle- 
men greet the great senior with an air 
of equality, the attitude is a deception 
which even an outsider detects. At bot- 
tom the partners are uneasy. They fur- 
tively and uneasily scan the extraordinary 
countenance of the chief to catch the 
mental weather sign. 

The head of the house is in his office 
—sequestered at the extreme back, with 
windows on Broad street—a few minutes 
only. He comes out, the remnant of an 
appalling black and ferocious cigar in 
hand, and steps into a partner’s compart- 
ment with a stride from which the col- 
legian’s elasticity has not entirely disap- 
peared. The head, though quite bald, is 
firmly poised. 

In a greasy, staccato voice and very im- 
perative tone he calls a name. A thin, 
angular, white-haired man, a ledger in 
in hand, is at his side instantly. A look 
in the ledger and there is an explosive 
criticism. The face of the bookkeeper is 
pitiable. He quakes helplessly. Another 
call. The tone is as imperious as before, 
although it summons an important asso- 
ciate, who is in animated discussion di- 
rectly, which quickly rises to a disputa- J. Pierpont Morgan 
tious degree. The associate keeps to the 
level of Mr. Morgan. He even ventures for a moment to 
cap him in acrimony. But only for a moment. A certain 
look, a dogmatic gesture from Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Mor- 
gan’s partner collapses. Very obviously the partner under- Custom. 
stands that look and gesture. It means the line of demarca- 
tion which must not be overstepped. 

But much more than that the members of the firm do not 
comprehend of Morgan. Possibly, no one understands J. P. 
Morgan, least of all his social intimates, of whom there are 








quillity are broken. A huge, ill proportioned, ill favored, analysis, 





Morgan the man of business has remained, in the ultimate 
mystery. The so-called biographies or mono, 
grams which have been printed are merely the fife and drum 
history of his career—the financial battles he has won. The 


battles lost have been wunaccountably 
omitted, 

This is not the place (as writers say 
when they are stranded for a solution) 
to go into the minutiae of the metaphysics 
of Mr. Morgan. Still it may be confiden- 
tially stated that both as a financier and 
a human being Morgan is a bundle of in- 
constancies and wunaccountabilities. His 
method is constant only in its inconstancy. 
He is consistent only in being continuous- 
ly inconsistent. 

He is known first of all as a builder, a 
promoter. Yet none in the street demotes 
more rashly, destroys more ruthlessly 
when opposed, than J. P. Morgan. When 
McLean—the Minneapolis milkman—se- 
cured control of Reading in the early ’90s, 
Morgan did not rest until Reading had 
been thrown into bankruptcy. He is a 
conservator of markets, men say. Yet he 
did not hestiate to give an order to buy 
100,000 shares of Northern Pacific in an 
hour when he, better than others, knew 
that the execution of that order would 
precipitate a corner in the stock and se 
quentially, a panic on ’change. 

He has the reputation of an infallible 
organizer. His first reorganization of the 
Northern Pacific was a disastrous failure. 
In the second rehabilitation of the prop- 
erty he had assistance. A number of in- 
dustrial companies—American Malting for 
one—which were taken by him from the 
hospital have never been cured. They 
barely pay their interest charges. Stock- 
holders still are awaiting dividend checks. 
Several of the successful industries—like 
the North American Company—in order 
to live were forced to undergo a capi- 
talization amputation that staggered the 
financial work. 


And, at that, part of Morgan’s fame rests on the daring 
with which he capitalizes his companies. To double the capi- 
tal of an organization he has organized is supposed to be his 


done in the instances of Reading, of 


Southern Railway, of Northern Pacific. In performing the 
surgical operation on the last named company he allowed 
himself, besides the usual commission, $6,000,000 of common 
stock, which finally was sold above $200 a share. 

His boldness in other directions bristles with contradictions. 


few. His stock market campaign of 1903, which he vowed he would 
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carry to a successful conclusion, was stopped in mid-battle— 


Bae ePrinted, with illustration, from the Chicago Examiner. when his immense wealth was jeopardized. In 1904 the great 
oersianer is the financial editor and knows his subject. Morgan fortune was at least halved by the then depressed 
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bourse quotation. There were rumors that Rockefeller’s aid 
had been invoked. 

He always has prided himself on pursuing the English policy 
of rewarding stockholders as quickly and as largely as pos- 
sible, advocating prompt -and latge dividends. In contradic- 
tion, a few weeks ago, he ordered a reduction in the New York 
Central rate from 6 per cent to 5 per cent, the initial dividend 
cut among the solvent lines of the country. 


In all large matters his name has been a synonym for fair 
play and stern integrity. When, however, John W. Gates 
wrested control of the Louisville & Nashville from Belmont, 
the captor was roused at 2 o’clock in the morning by a Morgan 
partner, who demanded half of the Gates stock at many points 
under the market price. He is the same captor of whom 
Morgan spoke on the witness stand, “He is not the proper 
person to manage a corporation”; the same Gates whom Mor- 
gan invited to intervene in the slump that imperiled for a 
time Mr. Morgan’s money and prestige. 

In the financial spasm of 1907 Mr. Morgan was acclaimed 
the country’s savior. The secret history of that paroxysm 
does not fully coincide with the acclamation. Morgan did not 
publicly appear until the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange sent word to Morgan & Co.—who were known to 
have millions of cash at their disposal—that if money were 
not offered the loan market at once the bourse would be per- 
force closed. It was then that Mr. Morgan responded. And, 
in responding, in lending money at,an excellent rate, he failed 
of his avowed intention, that of keeping the banks on a cash 
payment basis. New York resorted to clearing house certifi- 
cates. And he took advantage of the hysteria to capture the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.—the heroic fireman filched the 
silver plate. 

Mr. Morgan is credited with the conception of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The Moore party and Frick conceived 
the scheme. They had an option to buy the Carnegie Steel 
Co. for $150,000,000. Morgan thwarted the plan and then him- 
self consummated it—by paying $300,000,000 for the Carnegie 
plant. 

Pithily stated, Morgan’s illustrious economic career—so vast- 
ly beneficial to this country—is starred with curious fiascoes, 
grotesque moves, unbelievable methods. Aggressively strategic 
to have in his office all railway organizations, he contemptuous- 
ly rejected the most profitable proposition in that line in finan- 
cial history, the Union Pacific Railway. 

The Morgan personality is not less contradictory and in- 
consistent. A genuine patriot, he, in conjunction with August 
Belmont, charged the United States government a slashing 
commission for repleting the Washington treasury with gold 
during the first Cleveland administration, and kept the foreign 
exchange market for a year at a point whereby the coin could 
not be withdrawn, a service which a Frenchman, a.German 
or an Englishman might have rendered gratis if his nation 
were in similiar difficulties. 

He likes England, its atmosphere, its conservatism and slip- 
pered ease; and yet there can be no doubt of his ardent patriot- 
ism. Above all, he loves England for its religion, for Morgan 
is deeply religious. Here, in this supreme respect, the man’s 
nature is strikingly at odds. A born Yankee, of Connecticut, 
the religious austerity and simplicity of his New England en- 
vironment have not precluded a predilection for luxury, pomp 
and ceremony. Radical in many ways of thought, he is prag- 
matic in his theology, for “my mother’s religion is good enough 
for me!” 

This real reverence for high church Episcopalism is covert, 
as are all of the many fine elements in his nature. It is never 
betrayed by every-day acts. On the contrary, it is contradicted 
by them and by personal deportment. 

Educated in the exact science of foreign exchange, where 
one must think in fractions of a cent, he has always thought 
in millions. All his life disdainful of publicity, the first in- 
terview given out—a small paragraph about undigested se- 
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curities—he personally revised six times. Deprecating the value 
of journalism, he soon possessed himself of two once influential 
newspapers, a formerly powerful weekly and two stately 
monthlies. 

An extremely high liver—drinking as copiously as a viking, 
eating like an Attilan warrior—he never takes exercise, riding 
at all times. Rough of exterior and brusque of demeanor, his 
art sense is delicately appreciative. Insisting upon strict meth- 
ods in his office and household, he dismays his partners by 
sending bills, to be paid by the firm, of $250,000 for objets 
dart. 

He picks up obscure men in unheard-of corners of the 
world, puts them in high places and as suddenly drops them 
into obscurity—after having made millionaires of them. 

His is certainly the dual nature of which Victor Hugo 
speaks. 





Florida Telephone Association Program for Annual Con- 
vention Covers Interesting Topics. 

The official program of the annual convention of the Flor- 
ida Telephone Association, to be held at Tallahassee, on 
April 12 and 13, has just been given out. It promises a 
most interesting and instructive meeting. 

The convention opens at 3 p. m., April 12, with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Hon. D. M. Lowry, mayor of Talla- 
hassee, to which a response will be made by the president 
of the association, W. G. Brorein, who is also president of 
the Peninsular Telephone Co., with headquarters at Tampa. 

Among the subjects for discussion are the following: 
“Tallahassee and Her Attractions’—Dr. Moor; “Treatment 
of Poles and Crossarms’—Ed. Scott, Arcadia; “Troubles 
of the Telephone Manager’—R. W. Stores, De Funiak 
Springs; “Telephone Operating Cost”—J. C. Kelsey, Chi- 
cago; “Rural Telephone Service”’—L. K. Smith, Carrollton, 
Ga.; “Manufacture of Telephone Equipment’”—E. H. Bus- 
sey, Atlanta, Ga.; “Benefits of Our Telephone Associa- 
tion”’—G. A.Lyons, Live Oak; “Selective Party Line Serv- 
ice’—W. U. Lathrop, Bradentown; “Value of the Tele- 
phone to the Fruit Growers”—Max L. James, Ft. Valley, 
Ga.; “Telephone Rates’—H. R. Frazee, St. Petersburg; 
“Telephone Service for the Small Town”’—Dr. Curtis, 
Orange Heights; “Construction of Long-Distance Lines’— 
E. E. Voyle, Gainesville; “Collections’—J. P. Phillips, 
Ocala; “Telephone Development”—C. S. Kenyon, Jackson- 
ville. 


Denies A. T. & T. Stock Issue Soon. 


A leading official of the American (Bell) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. states that rumors of a big issue of the 
stock of that company are without foundation. He is 
quoted as follows: 

“American Telephone directors have not even thought as 
to any definite time or amount of new financing. In a 
general way we know that financing before the end of 
the year will probably be undertaken. But we could finish 
1911 without financing if we desired. The company has 
$12,000,000 to $14,000,000 cash and has money loaned out 
on the Street. We are not borrowing a dollar of the banks 
and shall not. Our position is distinctly on ‘easy street.” 

President Vail has left for a four or five weeks’ trip to 
Europe. It is a pleasure trip, taken partly for relaxation 
and health. 





> 





Louisville Directors to Meet April 14. 


A meeting of the directors of the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Co. is scheduled for April 14. It is probable that 
some important business will be transacted, although no 
startling developments are expected. The company added 
277 subscribers in the month of March alone. 

















The Busiest Telephone System in America—The Fastest 
By J.C. 


Texas is indeed a great kingdom, Waco, the Queen, un- 
disputed in her beauty, vitality and strength. 
McLennan county is a principality. 


Situated on the banks of the Brazos River, called the 
“Mississippi of Texas,” surrounded by hills, stressful storms 
pass over without disturbing her serenity. 


Soil, humidity and temperature make cotton king, truck 
gardening supreme, breeding prolific, and all nature vibra- 
tory with the joy of: living. 

Within a hundred mile radius live 2,000,000 people— 
within four hours’ ride from Waco. 

In this area grows one-third of the world’s cotton. 

The “Black Prairie Region” is the beneficient result of 
ages and ages ago, when fine detritus was brought down 
by rivers and deposited as sediment for the enrichment 
of man. 


Waco is a superlative city. 

With 28,000 people, she is watching a twenty-two story 
building rear its head to the clouds. 

She will some day watch heavily-laden steamers start for 
the Gulf of Mexico, thereby getting the benefit of competi- 
tion of water with rail. 

Within three years, $4,000,000 worth of buildings have 
been erected—creditable buildings, too. 

She has 165 manufacturing plants, employing from 500 
hands down— 

The largest grocery house west of St. Louis— 

Miles and miles of paved streets— 

Schools and churches— 

Hotels and conventions. 


She is law-abiding, self-respecting and hospitable. 


Texas has some radical and practical laws. 
They forbid carrying arms. 
They forbid drinking liquor on trains. 
And they regulate corporations. 
Texas is a lesson in the success of the State’s 
idea. 

She controls the people within her gates. 


Which is right, too. 


Rights 


McLennan county has 6,000 farmers. 

They raise cotton, corn, wheat, oats and other cereals, 
peaches, melons, potatoes, berries— 

And live stock is legion. 

Just a typical locality for a successful Independent tele- 
phone system. 

Farmers never were and never will be in high favor with 
the Bell telephone company. 


Their pleas for recognition were first heard by the 
pioneer Independents who had the courage to test the great 
open opportunity of general telephone service. 


Opportunity struck madly at the doors of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co.—and met with no response. 


A Texas Achievement 
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Growing City in Texas—J. B. Earle, the Master Mind 
Kelsey 


Neither the farmer nor the city merchant were consid- 
ered worthy of attention. 

Imbued with the idea of high rates to the chosen few 
instead of fair rates to the many, they clung desperately 
to their faith and lost. 


Bell interests are begging the Independents 
Morgan, 


Today the 
for mercy, through the friendly offices of J. P. 
Emperor of our Financial Kingdom. 


Thus the lion and the lamb may lie down together! 
With the lion’s teeth and claws missing. 
In 1898, Waco citizens heard the insistent call for tele- 
phone service. 

Adrian Stevenson, J. E. Boynton, Samuel Sanger, W. W. 
Seeley, E. Rotan, Geo. V. Rotan and J. B. Earle organized 


the Independent Telephone Co. 


The telephone territory under Waco jurisdiction extends 
in all directions to the county seat of the neighboring coun- 
ties. 

In the spring of 1900, construction work commenced. 

At this time, the Bell licensee company had 474 tele- 
phones. 

It immediately added 300 free telephones, 
contract to give sixty days’ notice before 
charge for service. 

Six years later, the anti-pass law made the Bell begin 
to charge for service—or take the telephones out. 


on a written 
beginning to 


You can see some of the divinely-appointed Bell wis- 
dom here. 

Giving free service for six years! 

Surely it should not take that many years to learn of the 
foolishness of giving things away. 

But the Bell company generally is still pursuing the free 
service policy to kill competition. 

It will never learn. 


In spite of free service competition, the subscriber list 
of the Independent company in Waco grew as follows: 


1900........ 350 subscribers, 1906........1,100 subscribers. 
1901......., CS rere 1,250 “ 
19002 ...2...5. Tae i ee 
16S... BP 1900... .....+.1, 708 si 
1904........1,000 i me i 
1906......... 3068 SEE i iosccp ss: 0s cee fi 

In 1908, the company had a terrible fire. 


Every switching device was destroyed. 
One brave employe lost his life trying to rescue an oper- 
ator who was thought to be entrapped by the flames. 


At this time, 1,500 subscribers were connected. 

Forty-seven days later, service began with 
scribers. 

The business men of the city were loyal to the company. 
So were the other patrons, because today the Independent 
company has 3,300 telephones. 


1,000 sub- 


The Bell has 1,545. 
The duplication percentage is near 10 per cent. 
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It serves as a shining proof to the claim of the Bell’s 
president that there is no telephone competition, because 
each company serves its own circle of subscribers. 


In 1903, it became necessary to extend the county service. 
J. E. Boynton, E. Rotan and J. B. Earle organized the 


3razos Valley Telephone Co. to build the town of Mart. 
Today, the subscriber list of their outlying exchanges is: 


Independent. 3ell. 
ae doh Ots. 4. sist aattst or 0 
Meridian aasrara es ..293 30 
Se Pere eres 264 4 
SEES eee 225 
Brrr ere: 161 
Oglesby nen os iso eee 0 
OO Se er, ee 0 


Today the combined companies have 313 pole miles and 
1,500 circuit miles of copper. 





Today, Waco has direct service with 10,000 Independent 
telephone lines, while the combined companies own out- 
right practically 5,000 telephones. 


The capital account reaches $350,000. 


This contemplates 5,000 telephones connected by toll 
lines, or a capitalization of $70 per station. 








This is less than half of the average Bell capitalization 
for the same class of service. 


In 1910, the 4,500 average number of telephones owned 
and connected to the Independent Telephone Co., performed 
as follows: 

Net cash station earnings.. wa bee. oe <a ae 
A AE eae ae Pe TT eer 
Net for reconstruction, renewals, extensions, 
interest and dividends................... $ 62,800 
Renewal reserve and reconstruction account. 22,500 


Net for extensions, improvements, interest 


ee FS 
8 per cent earnings on $350,000............. 28,000 
Net for extensions and betterments........$ 12,300 
8 per cent earned on extra plant built out of 

ST BRP en ee ee eae 
I ee Te Le ee PETC ae $ 300 


Mr. Investor, seeking a location for a telephone enter- 
prise, examine these figures closely! 

Here is a property worth $500,000, capitalized at $350,000, 
paying operating costs, nearly $14 a station, setting aside 
depreciation funds at $5 a station, which will earn 8 per 
cent. 

This property, with $350,000 capitalization, earns $125,400 
yearly, which is 36 per cent in gross earnings. 

Most properties do well to earn 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
of capitalization annually. 


But the climate in this region forbids frost, snow, sleet 
and storm. Construction is not expensive. 
Poles last twenty years. 
The air is pure. 
And there is no great waste. 
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On a station basis, this company performs as follows: 
Net station cash Garnings..... .......0 6.0 ss6enssen $28 
Ce No osig size Ss wae kes dla cwesle ns owen ee 
Net f0f GOPPECIAGION: .6osci cc sicccccwee sas cusio’ds $14 
SUUIOEINOME. 65 5as eke as or scu bind Roker wnnas BHC DRES 5 
Net for investment returns...............+200- $ 9 


Returns on actiial property. .....5 5.6 scccesssise 9 


Outside of the ability of the Independent Telephone Co. 
to earn its 8 per cent, there is another feature. 

The Independent Telephone Co., of Waco, has the busi- 
est exchange in America. 

The average number of calls per station per day in the 
east is seven. 

In some west coast exchange, they have an unusual rec- 
ord of seventeen calls per day. 

In Waco, the calls per station average sixteen on their 
lightest days. 

And on busier days, they reach the astonishing number 
of twenty-two per day. 

You can see who is doing the telephone business of the 
city. 


If the citizens of Waco ever have cause to complain 
of service, let them consider the fact that they do more 
telephoning in Waco than any other city in America. 

Without question, the Waco Independent switchboard 
is one of the busiest places I ever saw. 

And I never saw a more likely appearing group of oper- 
ators. They seem to be equal to it. 

The system is in excellent condition and the only nec- 
essity is more room. 


No other business has business forced upon it to such 
a degree as the telephone. 


E Rotan is president. 

He is the founder of the Rotan Grocery Co.—the largest 
of its kind west of St. Louis. 

He is a _ public-spirited man and has contributed in 
every way to the advance of Waco’s interests. 

George V. Rotan is vice-president. 

He is a young man, and always ready to advance the 
best interests of Waco. 

J. B. Earle is the ruling spirit of this great success. 

Without question, he is one of the greatest figures in 
National Independence Telephone circles. 

He began, as he says, “with little money, lots of enthusi- 
asm, no experience!” 

Today, no man is more greatly respected by friend and 
competitor alike. 

Here is a man who, single-handed, has done more to 
give Independent telephony the right to exist than any 
other man. 

He is acknowledged as one who knows his business, who 
will fight for his business and who stands for equal rights 
to all. 

Successfully fighting divine right, natural monopoly and 
other New England qualities is quite an achievement for 
a lone human being. 


Mr. Earle is ably assisted by M. H. Lane as local man- 
ager. 

Mr. Lane is a banker by profession, and you may be sure 
that there is no guess work. 
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C. G. Davidson is superintendent, and knows the system 
from the ground up. 

He is a charter member of the company. 

He never misses conventions, and took active part in 
the La Salle Hotel convention proceedings. 


James Kent is wire-chief. 
Miss Headley is chief-operator. 
Will Melear is switchboard man. 


In Waco we have an exemplification of the local issue. 

Here is a company which demonstrates that if you are 
supreme in your city, you have 90 per cent advantage. 

If you connect with your county towns and neighboring 
county seats, you have 8 per cent more. 

If you can reach your capital city and your metropolis, 
you have 1% per cent more, or 99!% per cent. 


The much-vaunted, greatly advertised “Universal Serv- 
ice “adds % of 1 per cent to your location value. 


Is it sensible tc surrender 99% per cent for %, or 200 
for 1? 


In Texas, a telephone has the right of eminent domain. 

It can condemn any man’s property. 

By statute you can have right of way on public roads, 
highways, water-ways and railroad property. 

You can unload telephone material from slow-moving 
trains. 

You are protected from cut-throat competition. 

You have the right to live. 

And you must let live. 


Texas seems harsh to corporations— 

3ut you can bet the only kicker is the predatory kind. 
The people rule. 

And the greatest good to all is the Golden Rule of Texas 


Texas can even boast of the most decent Bell telephone 
company in America. 





Waco should adopt Tacoma’s cry: “You will like Waco!” 

It is a surprising city. 

It is a clean city—a safe city—and a healthy one! 

It is a beautiful city, and one that the visitor will not 
forget. 


Waco should be proud of the Independent Telephone Co. 

Rising out of early difficulties, it was and is a true friend 
of the people. 

It has lent its aid to the improvement of the world’s con- 
dition. 


Facility of free and unlimited speech enlightens the world. 

It elevates morality by increased publicity! 

It improves the mind and decreases insanity, for it is 
a mental curative. 


The Independent telephone is more to America’s liking. 
For Independence is distinctly an American copyright 


MORAL:—You will like Waco! 





Turkish Telephone Concession Granted. 

The Chamber of Deputies has ratified the concession for 
the exclusive operation of a telephone system in Con- 
stantinople and the suburbs, which was granted provision- 
ally some time ago to an American-Anglo-French syndi- 
cate. The concession is for forty years, and the govern- 
ment has the option of purchase after the first ten years. 
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Iowa Independent Convention Next Week Promises to Be 
Most Practical and Important Ever Held. 
“Efficiency will be the slogan at the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Independent Telephone Association to be 
held at the Snell Building, Ft. Dodge, Ia., April 12-13-14. It 
is to be a convention for the betterment of the telephone busi- 


ness.” 

So runs the official announcement of W. J. Thill, secretary 
of the association. Telephone men are invited to attend and 
see how much better and more easily their neighbors are doing 
their work, or to show their neighbors how they can improve 
their conditions. The convention is to pay especial attention to 
all questions of telephone construction and operation. There 
are to be free and open discussion of all phases of the tele- 
phone business, including its economic principles. There are 
to be experience meetings, operating and technical confer 
ences, question box and smoker. There is also to be a 
banquet, while the exhibits planned are said to be the most 
extensive ever made. 

“No company,” writes Mr. Thill, “can afford to miss. this. 
Representatives of large concerns or small will learn enough 
of new and better methods and appliances to repay the slight 
expense a hundred fold.” 

He also suggests, if any orders are pending, that they be 
held and given to the salesmen at the convention, a rather 
neat idea and one which certainly does “add interest to the 
game.” 

Three hotels are named in Ft. Dodge, the Wahkonsa, the 
Crawford and the Duncombe. The first is an European plan 
house, with rates running from $1 a day up, without bath: 
$1.50 a day up with bath. The two last named are Ameri- 
can plan hotels, their rates running from $1 a day up. The 
rates, it is stated, will not be raised, but it will be well to 
make reservations in advance, as the congestion may necessi- 
tate “doubling up.” : 





The news that we want is in your power to give us. Do 
you realize this fact? Have you ever considered the sub- 
ject in this light? We intend to make TELEPHONY just 
as newsy as the telephone people will permit. The one 
thing needful is a co-operative spirit on the part of all 
telephone men. If you send us reports of happenings (im- 
portant items) it will enable us to print the news. 





Oklahoma Association Elects Officers. 

The Oklahoma Telephone Association, which met re- 
cently at the Lee-Huchins Hotel, Oklahoma City, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: R. S. Goff, of 
the Sulphur Telephone Co., president; I. H. Strickland, of 
the Stonewall Telephone Co., vice-president: Horace Tru- 
man, of the Geary Telephone Co., secretary and treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed of: J. W. Wilson, of 
the Pioneer (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co.; E. A. Smith, 
of the Norman Telephone Co.; L. F. Gilger, of the Central 
Telephone Co., of Fairview; and J. W. Steele, of the King- 
fisher Telephone Co. 

The following committee on special legislation was ap- 
pointed: Humphrey Sullivan, of the Pioneer Bell; W. Scott 
Yates, of the Mcloud Telephone Co.; and L. T. Hines, of 
the Purcell Telephone Co. This committee received in- 
structions on legislation which affects the four hundred tele- 
phone companies of the state. The next meeting will be 
held in Oklahoma City, the second Tuesday in August. 


Indiana Convention Next Month. 

The sixth annual convention of the Iniliana Independent 
Télephone Association will be held May 10 and 11, 1911, at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. This date has just 
been fixed by the Executive. Committee of the state asso- 
ciation. The full program will be given out later. 
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Receivership of Northwestern Company Dissolved. 

Judge Donworth in the U. S. Circuit Court at Tacoma, 
Wash., in a recent ruling, ordered W. D. Tyler, receiver 
of the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Co., to close 
his books and report on the c@mpany’s condition. The 
minor obligations of the company upon which the receivership 
was based have been purchased by the majority stockholders, 
and the receivership has ceased, since the company is amply 
able to take care of its fixed charges and floating indebtedness. 


“Progress is Not Duplication.” 
Herewith is reproduced a four-column advertisement 
‘ which is appearing in the Chicago daily papers. The Sub- 
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Prepared to Seek Franchise in Evansville, Ind. 

The long delayed effort of the Independent telephone in- 
terests to gain a foothold in Evansville, Ind., is to be 
launched at once. Independent telephone interests of In- 
diana, Kentucky and Illinois are interested in the move- 
ment, and when the franchise is presented the men behind 
it will be prepared to deliver the goods and to begin the 
immediate construction of the plant. 


District Officers Appointed by Central Union (Bell) Tele- 
phone Company in Ohio. 

Announcement is made from Indianapolis of the prac- 

tical completion of the appointments made in connection 

with the new plan of organization of the 
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| Progress Is Not Duplication 


operating departments of the Central Union 
(Bell) Telephone Company in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois. 

In Ohio, under the jurisdiction of E. A. 
Reed, general division superintendent, 
whose authority remains the same under 
the new organization, the following are the 
appointments so far made: For the state, 
with headquarters in Columbus, Carl Kit- 
tredge, plant engineer; R. R. Stevens, spe- 
cial agent. District No. 1, Akron, A. L. 
Irish, commercial manager; A. L. Winn, 
plant chief. District No. 2, Chillicothe, N. 






Duplication exists only where things 


are exactly alike. The ocean greyhound does 
not duplicate the antiquated sailing vessel; the trolley, the horse 
car; the hand press, the. rotary; electric light, the kerosene lamp. 
And so the automatic telephone with its instantaneous confi- 
dential service does not “duplicate” the obsolete manual method 


W. Warth, commercial manager; J. W. 
Cherry, plant chief; H. Sharitt, traffic chief. 
District No. 3, Dayton, J. F. Druckemiller, 
commercial manager; J. J. McCarty, plant 
chief; H. H. Freeman, traffic chief. Dis- 


whim of the operator or countless other reasons. 


of telephoning, dependent upon switchboard disturbances, the 


Automatic Telephone Service 


trict No. 4, Toledo, A. L. Mellen, com- 
mercial manager; W. G. Palmer, plant 
chief; L. A. Steeg, traffic chief. District 
No. 5, Columbus, J. T. Daniels, commercial 
manager; K. D. Scaffer, plant chief; Walter 








40,000 in Chicago have already subscribed’to automatic service. 


over the telephone. 
Telephone Contract Department, Automatic 
32-625, and our representative will call. 


164-166 Washington Street, CHICAGO 





means the end of telephonecongestion. It will eliminate entirely 
the delays, the wrong numbers, the thousand-and-one annoyances which must always 
exist where one or more “‘central’”’ operators stand between you and the desired party. 


Use your automatic telephone and advertise your automatic telephone number. 
it will bring you business. And for residences also—a strictly private telephone. 


SUBWAY TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Malloy, traffic chief. 





Colorado Bell Buys Several Sub-Licensee 
Properties. 

All the telephone lines of the Pecos Val- 

ley, local and long distance, as far south 

as Artesia, have just passed into the hands 


A few moments’ delay may mean serious loss to you in your daily transactions of the Colorado (Bell) Telephone Co., 


coming from several Independently owned 
companies, the largest being the Roswell 
Telephone & Manufacturing Co., of Ros- 
well, N. M. The consideration was $300,- 


DE —~_wnae__! i | "|r sic included the exchanges at 
= Clovis, Texico, Farwell, Portales, 


Ros- 





and between Fort Sumner, Melrose, 





Some Novel and Forceful Arguments in Display Advertising. 


way Telephone Construction Co. is, as is generally known, 
installing the automatic system in Chicago under the fran- 
chise of the Illinois Tunnel Co. As shown by TELEPHONY 
recently, the work is progressing rapidly and is now under 
the supervision of F. E. Ebersole, who is pushing it at top 
speed and who will come out June 1 well ahead of the fran- 
chise requirements. The advertisement takes up the ques- 
tion of alleged duplication from an entirely novel point of 
veiw, particularly as applied to the automatic service. This 
view, however, is also equally applicable to conditions 
where the Independent company relies on modern equip- 
ment, as opposed to obsolete, or “back-number,” apparatus. 
There are a number of interesting arguments advanced here 
which should be of service to the field generally. 


The wise are seeking good Independent telephone securities 
for safe investments. 





well, Hagerman, Lake Arthur and Artesia. 
Negotiations are still pending for the Carls- 
bad exchange. The systems have been connected with 
the Colorado Bell lines north and west since last fall. 


> 





Davenport Franchise to Go Over Temporarily. 

The matter of granting a new Independent franchise to the 
parties applying for one in Davenport, Iowa, will be allowed 
to go over until the city comes under the commission form of 
government. It was proposed by the Tri-City company, which 
asked the franchise, to take over the property of the present 
Independent company, and to place it in first-class condition. 
Efforts have been made to permit the sale of this plant to the 
Bell. The ordinance granting the franchise has been in the 
hands of the Ordinance Committee since it was first filed. Ap- 
plication will be made, under the new form of government, to 
have a popular vote on the matter. The same course will be 
taken in Moline and Rock Island. 


















Conclusion of President Vail’s Report on Bell System 


Question of Competition Discussed at Extreme Length and Hopelessly Fogged for Average Reader—Where the 
Bell Stands on Universal Physical Connections—Some Interesting Conclusions in Resume— 
Report Marked by Diffuse Argument and Complacency 


What is competition? This would seem to be a wholly 
unnecessary question. Webster defines it as: “The act of 
seeking, or endeavoring to gain, what another is endeavor- 
ing to gain at the same time; common strife for the same 
object; strife for superiority; emulous contest; rivalry, as 
for approbation, for a prize, or as where two or more 
persons are engaged in the same business, and each seek- 
ing patronage.” That seems clear enough, and seems to 
make it plain that where two telephone companies are en- 
gaged “in the same business, and each seeking patronage,” 
there competition exists. But Theodore N. Vail, president 
of the American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co., in his 
annual report, the financial portion of which was printed 
by TELEPHONY last week, manages to fog up even so sim- 
ple a matter and make it complicated and intricate and 
altogether impossible of understanding. Here are a few 
of Mr. Vail’s statements on competition: 


Page 33.—“That competition should be suppressed which 
arises out of the promotion of unnecessary duplication.” 

Page 33.—“State control and regulation, to be effective 
at all, should be of such a character that the results from 
the operation of any one enterprise would not warrant the 
expendittire or investment necessary for mere duplication 
and straight competition.” 

Page 36.—‘Effective, aggressive competition, and regula- 
tion and control are inconsistent with each other, and can- 
not be had at the same time.” 

Page 36.—“Aggressive competition means duplication of 
plant and investment.” 

Page 37—“Two local telephone exchanges in the same 
community are regarded as competing exchanges.” 

Thus far Mr. Vail appears to concede that competition 
does exist in the telephone field. But now he becomes lost 
in his maze. 

Page 37.—“Competition means that the same thing, or a 
satisfactory substitute, is offered. In this sense there can 
be no competing exchanges unless each exchange has sub- 
stantially the same list of subscribers, which is in itself 
inconceivable. 

Page 39.—“To the extent that any system does not reach 
everyone, it is not perfect; to the extent that any system 
does not reach everyone, it is not in competition with the 
one that does; and to the extent that both systems reach 
everyone, it is merely duplication; it is not competition.” 

Page 39.—“Two exchanges may compete for subscribers.” 

Page 40.—‘One might say the wholesale or retail flour 
merchant and the rice merchant are competing, as one is 
a substitute for the other. But two exchanges offering dif- 
ferent lists of subscribers are not competing, even in that 
sense, as neither is a substitute for the other, in that on 
one you may have communication with certain people, 
and on the other with certain other people; therefore, they 
are not competing.” 

If, after this, any one can arrive at Mr. Vail’s conclusions 
as to what competition really is, or what the word means, 
he will have done exceedingly well. And this diffuse style 
of argument pervades the entire report. For that reason 
TELEPHONY cannot devote sufficient space to the verbatim 
reproduction of all of that part which was not printed last 
week. Inasmuch as the matter of compulsory physical con- 
nection is now agitating the telephone world, however, it 
is of interest to learn, without abridgement, just where 


Mr. Vail stands on the question. 
is as follows: 
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His argument (page 40) 


PHysICcAL CONNECTIONS. 

Physical connection. What is meant by it? And 
what object is it intended to accomplish? 

Where there are two or more so-called competing 
local telephone exchanges in the same territory, each 
offers a particular service; each offers a connection 
with its particular list of subscribers. 

Physical connection would connect these separate 
exchanges by trunk lines the same as exchanges _ be- 
longing to one system are connected. 

This in itself would be an easy matter in many 
cases, and would allow the subscriber to one local 
exchange speaking connection with the subscribers to 
the other local exchanges. A fairly satisfactory serv- 
ice could be given if all of the exchanges had the same 
general style of equipment, uniform operating meth- 
ods, and if harmony and concert of action between the 
operators of entirely independent and rival exchanges 
could be assured. 

But what has been accomplished? You have en- 
abled any subscriber to any exchange to communicate 
with any subscriber to any other exchange. You have 
not avoided the objectionable duplication. You have 
not given service to all the exchanges for one subscrip- 
tion. This can only be done through merger or com- 
bination, not by physical connection. Physical connec- 
tion implies separate and independent entities. For the 
privilege of this physical connection with the other 
exchanges the subscriber to any one of the exchanges 
must pay. This payment or toll must be more or less 
the equivalent of what the regular subscribers pay, 
otherwise there would be discrinimation. 

If the equipment and the operating methods of the 
opposition or independent exchanges physically con- 
nected are different, the service is bound to be un- 
satisfactory. No one of the. exchanges can have any 
control over the operators of the other exchanges. 
There is bound to be strife and contention between the 
operators, resulting in delays and poor service. Each 
exchange must necessarily give preference and atten- 
tion to its own service. 

From the standpoint of local telephone exchange 
service, therefore, there can be nothing to gain from 
physica] connection, either in economy or quality of 
service. 

The most important matter to consider in connec- 
tion with physical connection, the one that has the 
greatest bearing on the subject, is the character of 
such physical connection between telephone ex- 
changes, and wherein it differs from regular exchange 
of service or physical connection between other public 
utility companies. 

A telephone exchange does not furnish a com- 
modity, does not transport goods, nor does it trans- 
mit messages. 

What a telephone exchange does is to place at the 
disposition of any subscriber a telephone circuit, con- 
sisting of two wires, connecting such subscriber with 
another person at a distant point. This circuit enables 
them to carry on speaking communication with each 
other; it must be continuous and unbroken; it is for 
their exclusive use and while the circuit is at their 
service it cannot be used by any others desiring to com- 
municate, or for any other telephone purpose. The em- 
ployes of the exchange render no other service than 
selecting and connecting the wires together to form this 
circuit, and putting the parties in communication. To 
do this, and do it satisfactorily, the operators making up 
the circuit must have absolute control of the wires 
necessary for these circuits over the whole distance be- 
tween the points of communication; that is, the oper- 
ator at the starting point must have either control of 
or perfect working unity and harmony of action with 
all the operators of all the trunk lines and exchange 
lines necessary for this circuit. 
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These conditions can only exist where there is a 
strong, common interest or control. 

Physical connection between independent or oppo- 
sition exchanges means, therefore, the placing of the 
wires necessary to give it effect out of the control for 
the time being of the owning company and under the 
control of a competing, opposition company, to enable 
that competing, opposition company to give its sub- 
scribers the use of property, equipment, facilities, op- 
erating staff, other than its own, and for the time 
being depriving the owning company and its subscrib- 
ers of the use of such facilities. , 

Physical connection demands the exclusive use of an 
integral part of the property and facilities and operat- 
ing staff of one company for the customers of a com- 
peting company, no matter how urgent may be the own- 
er’s necessity for the immediate use of such property 
and facilities, nor how small the surplus faciilties be- 
yond the owner’s requirements. 

Following this come four more pages in elaboration of 
this theme. Enough is given above, however, to show that 
the Bell interests are absolutely opposed to general physical 
connection with competing plants, and that any steps tak- 
en toward that end will have to be taken by the Independ- 
ent telephone companies in opposition to the Bell. The 
balance of the argument is punctuated by Mr. Vail’s usual 
flings at the Independents and paragraphs laudatory of 
the Bell. Here are some typical quotations: 

Page 44.—“The Bell system: as established is as ad- 
vanced and extended as the country as a whole will war- 
rant. Its policy of extension carries it a little in advance 
of the public demands.” 

Granting, for the sake of argument that this is so, which 
it clearly is not, one would inquire what caused this wide 
extension of the Bell system, if not competition. Those 
who can recall the early days when the Bell’s policy was 
limited service and high rates, can also recall that noth- 
ing but the advent of the Independent companies forced the 
Bell system to expand. 

Page 44.—“Many, if not all (the opposition exchanges) 
have been a disappointment.” 

This is one of those genial appreciations by the presi- 
dent of the A. T. & T. that tallies well with his previous 
remark (page 22): “Every fact (sic) that is stated is cor- 
rect.” 

Page 44.—“The idea of physical connection is born of a 
desire to get for these local and isolated competing or op- 
position exchanges, or these comparatively limited ex- 
change systems, the advantage of the more extensive, com- 
prehensive Bell system. To get for the subscribers of these 
so-called competing, opposition exchanges the connections 
which their own systems do not give them, to get for 
their subscribers all the advantages enjoyed by subscribers 
of the Bell exchanges, by giving them the use of a part 
of the Bell system.” 

Page 45.—“Physical connection would force the compre- 
hensive Bell system, which has been built up with foresight 
and enterprise, and is being maintained in its completeness 
at the cost of maintaining unremunerative exchanges and 
unremunerative lines, to turn over to, and put under control 
of, any opposition sypstem for its use and benefit, for the 
time being, a physical part of the property of the Bell sys- 
tem, and at the same time deprive the subscribers to the 
Bell system of the use of such property.” 

These would be amazingly good arguments if the Bell 
company had really been gifted with foresight and en- 
terprise; if it had, in fact, built up that astonishingly com- 
prehensive and universal system which its president claims 
for it, and if the Independents were made up of the rabble 
of small, under-developed struggling companies which Mr. 
Vail would have us believe to be the case. But, unfor- 
tunately neither is the case. 

Should physical connection become universal and com- 
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pulsory, the Bell would find that the Independents had far 
more to offer it than the Bell has to offer the Independents. 
For the Bell it would mean the offering of its very long 
distance lines, at infrequent intervals, comparatively speak- 
ing, and the opening of a few of the larger cities, such as 
New York and Cincinnati, to the Independent long distance 
lines. For the Independents it would mean offering the Bell 
system local connections in hundreds upon hundreds of 
cities and towns where it has either nothing but a few toll 
stations, or else is hopelessly outclassed in number of sub- 
scribers. The Independents would give far more than they 
would get. That the Bell officials fully realize this fact is. 
being constantly demonstrated by the many interconnection 
contracts which they are making with Independent com- 
panies in localities where their local development is little 
or nothing. It is only when the proposition becomes gen- 
eral that the Bell revolts and argues stridently against the 
principle of interconnection. 

Concluding his argument (page 47), Mr. Vail declares: 
“It is not co-operation. It is pure and simple confisca- 
tion.” 

That, of course, settles it. There is nothing more to be 
said. 

Following this, Mr. Vail enters into a long defense of the 
action of the A. T. & T. in taking over control of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. This occupies nine and a half 
pages, with charts to illustrate the points he makes. In 
his “Resume and Conclusion,” Mr. Vail is on the defensive 
most of the time, although the note of complacency rings 
out frequently. Here are some of his conclusions: 

That physical connection would give to subscribers 
of an opposition exchange the service and use of 
property provided for the use of others, and for which 
others pay. 

We are charged with maintaining a large experi- 
mental and patent organization largely for the purpose 
of suppressing new inventions and improved methods. 
The Bell System does maintain a large experimental 
and engineering department, but for the purpose of de- 
veloping the value and efficiency of anything that is 
new; what it really does is demonstrated by the fact 
that the construction, equipment and _ operating 
methods of the Bell System are the standard the 
world over. That the equipment of the exchanges of 
the whole world is either the same as, or is modeled 
upon, that of the Bell System. And that no construc- 
tion, equipment or operating methods rejected or 
“suppressed” by the engineering experts of the Bell 
System have ever yet come into permanent use. 

We are charged with making abnormal profits on the 
equipment, supplies, etc., furnished the operating com- 
panies by the Western Electric Co., and in this way 
increasing the cost of service to the public. It is 
shown that the profits on Western Electric sales to the 
operating companies of the Bell System are less than 
on sales to the Independent companies, to the extent at 
least of the saving in the cost of selling to the operat- 
ing companies. 

It is also shown that the telephone service and the 
telegraph service are complementary, not competi- 
tive; that each has its own proper place; that joint use 
and joint occupancy of wires will reduce operating 
cost, maintenance charges and construction investment. 
That utilizing the unutilized facilities of both will make 
possible large economies and improvement in the wire 
service as well as new, additional and useful services of 
both telephone and telegraph, for the benefit of both 
the corporations and the public. 

Mr. Vail’s report is, as stated before, an amazing docu- 
ment. Nothing like it has ever hitherto been produced by 
either Mr. Vail or his predecessors. Its 68 pages compares 
with 40 last year, and even that was voluminous in the 
light of previous reports of presidents of the A. T. & T. 
Next year it is not impossible that two volumes will be 
required to hold the arguments, defenses and accusations. 
of Mr. Vail, should he still be found at the head of the 
Bell system. 
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Eliminating Interference Complaints on Party Lines 


An Economical and Effective Plan for Dealing with the Largest Class of Service Complaints— How the Remedy is 


Put Up to the Head of the House—Use of Observing Desk and Change of Circuits too Expensive, 
Ineffective and Unnecessary—Figures Show Success of Letter Plan 


By John P. Boylan, 
Consulting Traffic Engineer, Cleveland, Ohio 


When the service complaints of a large city exchange are 
summarized, weekly or monthly, as the case may be, the 
item “Interference on party lines” invariably heads the list 
as the heaviest complaint. This, of course, would not be 
true of a city having a low party line development, but such 
cities are easily in the minority. The complaint of inter- 
ference is a very difficult one to adjust, inasmuch as it is 
in no way the fault of the telephone companies’ employes. 

In exchanges where non-selective ringing is employed, 
the complaints of interference will naturally be higher than 
where selective ringing is utilized, but, strange to say, even 
where selective ringing is used the complaints of inter- 
ference still outnumber any other item. 

In the majority of cases the complaints of interference 
are due to one of the subscribers on a party line circuit 
holding the line for long periods, to the exclusion of the 
other subscribers. Again, the complaint may be of im- 
proper conversations. Another instance is that of a sub- 
scriber taking down the receiver to call the exchange, and 
finding the line in use. Instead of hanging up the receiver 
he listens to the conversation. When the conversation is 
not interesting enough to the eavesdropper, he (or she) 
will break into the conversation with the demand that the 
narties talking give up the line. Others do not break into 
the conversation, but, instead, work the receiver hook up 
and down in an endeavor to make it so annoying for the 
parties talking that they will give up the line. 

As already mentioned, the telephone company is not to 
blame for such conditions, but it is nevertheless held re- 
sponsible by the complaining subscriber, and unless. the 
irregularity is remedied it will result in the loss of a sub- 
scriber. 

The usual demand of an irate subscriber, in making a 
complaint of interference, is that he be taken off the circuit 
and put on another line. The company is given the alter- 
native of complying with the demand or taking out the 
telephone, and it frequently happens that a panic-stricken 
manager will issue an order to make the circuit change. 

This is a grave mistake, not only because of the unneces- 
sary expense incurred and the annoying feature of a 
change in telephone number, but because the root of the 
evil has not been removed, but the cause is left to annoy 
other subscribers. 

When a demand or request is made of the telephone com- 
pany, by a complaining subscriber, to change his telephone 
to another line, he should be told that if anyone is taken 
off the circuit it will be the offending party, and that if the 
company, after locating the party at fault, fails to remedy 
the conditions, it will not only remove such party from the 
line, but will take out the telephone. The average sub- 
scriber will not fail to see the justice of this argument, 
and as a general rule will put up with the irregularity, 
pending the company’s investigation. 

It is to be regretted that many telephone companies fail 
to attach to complaints of interference the importance they 
deserve, and if the truth were known, such failure to act 
has been responsible for the loss of more telephones than 
any other cause. 

Placing such a party line circuit under observation would, 
of course, determine the course of trouble, but if every case 


of interference were put on the observing board the ex- 
pense entailed would be terrific, not to mention the delay 
incident to observing. It might happen that the observing 
force would watch a circuit constantly for a week without 
collecting any evidence whatever, only to have the irregu- 
larity recur after the line ceased to be observed. The ob- 
serving board should be the tribunal of last resort. When 
other less expensive and more prompt methods have been 
found wanting, then only should the case go to the ob- 
serving board. 

A certain telephone company tried out the plan of calling 
each subscriber on the party line from which a complaint 
had been received, and telling him that someone on the 
circuit was violating the party line rules, and asking if the 
subscriber would see to it that all persons using his tele- 
phone comply with the rules, to the end that efficient service 





‘ad Party Line Rules 


Remove the receiver and listen [f the line ts in use repiace the 
receiver immediately and wait for a few minutes before trying again 

The length of a conversation should in no case exceed five min- 
utes, and you are requested to make it as brief as possible. Allow 
an interval of a few minutes to elapse before calling another party 
as someone on your line may be waiting to make an emergency call 

Do not tolerate your employes or others to listen at your tele- 
phone when the line ts in use. 

When-calling‘a subscriber who 1s on the same line as yourself, 
assuming your number to be City 724-X and you desire to eall City 
724-L, instead of giving the operator the number in the regular 
manner, simply say to her, “Call L on this line.” 

Do not enter into a controversy with any of the parties on your 
line If your conversation is interrupted or you are otherwise inter 
fered with, report to Supervisor by telephone or to the General Man- 
ager by letter and the matter will be given immediate attention 


Home Telephone Company of Detroit 
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A Help in Giving New Subscribers a Right Start. 
might be given. The subscribers did not take very kindly 
to this. Each resented the imputation that he was the 
guilty party, and before the telephone company’s employe 
could finish his stereotyped speech, the subscriber 
worked up to a high pitch of indignation. 

It can readily be seen that the adjusting of a complaint 
of interference is a rather delicate thing to handle, for 
which much diplomacy and tact are required. The best 
solution of the proper handling of such cases is the one 
tried out by a large telephone company in the west, which 
proved to be successful as well as economical. The com- 
pany referred to, had, at the time the plan was put into 
operation, 10,647 lines and 20,005 telephones, representing a 
party line development of about 70 per cent. The total 
number of service complaints from all sources averaged 6617 
per month. Of this number, 143 were complaints of inter- 
ference from four-party line subscribers, which represented 
about 23 per cent of the total number. 

Upon receipt of a complaint of interference, a multigraph 
copy of the following letter was mailed to each subscriber 
on the line in question: 

“Onr attention has been called to the fact that some one 
of the subscribers on your line has been using the telephone 
contrary to party line rules as printed on page eight of 


Was 
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our book. Unless it is absolutely necessary, we would 
prefer not to place the line under observation for the pur- 
pose of locating the subscriber at fault, and we would, 
therefore, kindly ask you to instruct anyone who may have 
occasion to use your telephone, that in order to give the 
best possible service, the party line rules above mentioned 
should be observed as far. as practicable. 

“A similar letter to this has been sent to each of the 
other parties on the line. “Yours very truly, 

Supt. of Traffic.” 

One of the points in favor of this plan is that the atten- 
tion of the subscriber (not merely of a member of his house- 
hold) is called to the irregularity, and where only one per- 
son is reached by telephone, the letter is passed around 
for the benefit of all concerned. It rarely has happened 
that the person who is paying for the telephone is guilty 
of an infraction of the party line rules, and upon the re- 
ceipt of the letter he generally makes it clear to the others 
that he will not tolerate the misuse of his telephone. 

Another good feature of this plan is that a subscriber 
will read a letter through dispassionately, coming as it does 
from an authoritative source, where he would resent an 
intimation of guilt from what he would call a “fresh clerk.” 

It has happened, too, that the subscriber questions whether 
the telephone company’s representative is the one to whom 
he is talking, and it has often been necessary to request 
the subscriber to call back in order to convince him that 
the call originated at the telephone office. 

Again, with the letter, there is no opportunity for argu- 
ment. The company can state its case in full, without in- 
terruption, and the last paragraph, “A similar letter to this 
has been sent to each of the other parties on the line,” 
always goes well with the subscriber. 

Very few subscribers read the instructions for using the 
telephone, which are published in the front part of the tel- 
ephone directory, but when their attention is specifically 
called to certain rules, they generally refer to the directory 
to read and determine wherein they have violated the party 
line rules. It frequently happens that a subscriber, being 
unfamiliar with the rules, will thoughtlessly infringe on 
the rights of other subscribers. 

The letter is, finally, an indication to the complaining 
subscriber that the company has taken prompt action with 
regard to his complaint. 

It requires 397 letters to cover the 143 complaints of in- 
terference quoted above. It will be observed that the 143 
circuits in question were pretty well filled, averagmg about 
three telephones per line. . 

These letters were so effective that it was only necessary 
to send 12 cases to the observing board, which means that 
during the first months trial of this plan, over 91 per cent 
of interference complaints had been adjusted with very little 
expense to the company, and much satisfaction to the sub- 
scribers. 

The Home Telephone Company of Detroit send out with 
each party line telephone installed a 3% by 5% in. card, 
setting forth its party line rules. This appears to be a good 
plan, inasmuch as those using the telephone will familiarize 
themselves with the instructions. These rules, as printed, 
appear in an illustration, and there is no doubt that the plan 
forestalls not a few complaints of interference. 





Titles of Prominent Members of Dean Organization. 

In recent issues of TELEPHONY we have referred to Mr. Ray 
H. Manson as sales manager of the Dean Electric Co., Elyria, 
Ohio. We wish to set the minds of our readers correct in 
this matter, as Mr. J. G. Mitchell took Mr. Manson’s place 
as Sales Manager about a year ago, and has been successfully 
carrying on that end of the business since. Mr. Manson has 
been working on special engineering and designing, and is 
secretary of the Dean company as well as engineer. - 
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Bay Cities Company, at San Francisco, Sends Out Novel 
and Distinctive Advertising Matter. 

The Bay Cities Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of San 
Francisco, is sending out a novel piece of advertising matter. 
This is in the form of a folding post card, which is regulation 
size when folded. The side carrying the address is printed in 
black with a pen drawing of the automatic desk telephone, the 
wire forming the words: “Home ’Phone,” and ending by en- 
circling the stamp. The card is held closed by a hand, which 
is in the act of lifting the receiver from the hook. When 
the recipient completes the action, the card is “unlocked,” as 
it were, and may be unfolded and read. The accompanying 
illustration shows the effect produced as the hand is with- 
drawn. 

Within are to be found pertinent quotations from well known 
men On competition and its value, as for example, the state- 
ment of Adam Smith, in his “Wealth of Nations”: “Monopoly 
is a great enemy to good management, which can never be 
universally established but in consequence of that free and 
universal competition which forces everybody to have recourse 
to it for the sake of self-defense.” 

The matter closes with the query: “Has telephone service 
improved, and have telephone rates decreased since we started 
giving automatic telephone service?” Obviously both these de- 
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Unique Folding Post Card Used by San Francisco Independent. 


sirable things have been accomplished and the company is se- 
cure in pointing out the cause. The card is distinctive and is 
certain to attract the eye of the person to whom it is addressed 
and hold his attention until it has been read. 


> 





Long Distance Connections Established in Spain. 

The local telephone lines of Malaga, Spain, have been ex- 
tended, establishing long distance connections between seven 
cities of that country, including Madrid. The rates charged, 
for 3 minute conversations, are 9 cents for 30 miles; 22 
cents for 125 miles; 40 cents for 250 miles, etc. 

In connection with this establishment of long distance serv- 
ice, a new service has been inaugurated for the transmis- 
sion of messages. A 15 word message for any point without 
the Providence, may be sent for 19 cents; to any point with- 
in the Province of Malaga, for 9 cents. The messages are 
received on blanks similar to those in use for telegrams. 

It is reported that lines will be constructed soon to give 
direct communication to 53 important cities; and to take in 
Barcelona and San Sebastin. 





Reach International Telephone Agreement. 
Germany, Switzerland and Italy have reached an agree- 
ment for the establishment of an international telephone 
line from Berlin to Rome direct. Switzerland is to make 
no use of the line, but reserves all rights in case of war. 
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Government’s Census Figures Show Large Pole Sales 


Bureau of Census Reports Purchases of Poles for Calendar Year 1909 Aggregating 3,739,000 as Against 





3,249,000 in 1908—Of These Telephone and Telegraph Companies Bought 78 
Per Cent—Data on Cross Arms and Poles 


The total number of poles reported to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus as purchased during the calendar year 1909 by the tele- 
graph and telephone companies, steam and electric railroads, 
and electric light and power companies of the United States 
was 3,739,000, as against 3,249,000 in -1908 and 3,283,000 in 
1907. There were purchased in 1909 by the same class of users 
3,509,000 cross-arms, 6,168,000 brackets, and 18,463,000 insular 
pins. Cross-arms, brackets and insulator pins were not in- 
cluded in the annual census of lumber and timber products 
prior to 1909. 

Telephone and telegraph companies reported purchases dur- 
ing 1909 of 2,916,000 poles, or 78 per cent of the total. This 
was an increase over 1908 in the number reported as bought 
by this class of users of 354,000 poles, or 14 per cent, and over 
1907 of 604,000 poles, or 26 per cent. Steam railroads reported 
the purchase of 26 per cent more poles in 1909 than in 1908, 
though 34 per cent less than in 1907, while the reported pur- 
chases by electric railroads and electric light and power com- 
panies were 18 per cent greater than in 1908 and 7 per cent 
less than in 1907. 

There was little change in the average cost per pole of all 
lengths and from all species of wood in 1909, as compared 
with 1908, it being $1.89 in the later and $1.82 in the earlier 
year. The average cost per pole, $2.46, in 1907, was substan- 
tially larger than in either of the later years, mainly for the 
reason that a class of pole consumers in the United States 
which uses chiefly short poles was not includéd in the census 
for 1907. 

Cedar continues to be the principal pole timber, contributing 
65 per cent of the total purchases in 1909, 68 per cent in 1908, 
and 64 per cent in 1907. Chestnut, after cedar, was used in 


greatest quantity in all three years, forming 16 per cent of the - 


total in 1909, 16 per cent in 1908, and 19 per cent in 1907. 
Among the remaining species, the increase in the number of 
oak poles reported as purchased during the last three years is 
noteworthy; more than three times as many poles from this 
species having been reported as purchased during 1909 as was 
the case in 1907. 

Substantial progress in the practice of treating poles with 
chemicals to preserve them from decay is disclosed by the re- 
turns for 1909, nearly one-sixth of the total purchases during 
that year having been given some preservative treatment, as 
against about one-tenth in 1908 and one-eighth in 1907. 

Of the total outlay during 1909, $1,621,000, for cross-arms, 


brackets and insulator pins, the telegraph and telephone com- 
panies contributed 63 per cent, electric railroads and electric 
light and power companies 32 per cent and steam railroads 
4 per cent. 





Saskatchewan Department of Telephones Makes Rules for 
Establishment of Rural Lines. 
The subject of rural telephones is now arousing consid- 


erable interest amongst the farmers of Western Canada, 
and large gangs are employed in the three western provinces 
keeping up with the applications. To cope with the situ- 
ation the Department of Telephones, at Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, has drafted the following set of rules: 

1—Applications must be signed personally by the per- 
son desiring a telephone. 

2.—Regulations call for one telephone subscriber per 
mile of line to be constructed. 

3.—Average of one subscriber per mile not to include 
renters of telephones. 

4.—Houses where telephones might be located are to 
be marked on map of proposed line and information sup- 
plied as to any persons in the vicinity likely to need a tele- 
phone in the near future. 

5.—Minutes of first meeting held appointing officers, etc., 
must be forwarded with the application. 

6.—Rural systems will be permitted to connect with one 
business centre only. 

7.—Directors of rural lines must be bona fide residents 
of the. district in which the line is to be installed. 

8.—Full cost of line must be put up before.poles. will be 
shipped. Cash or notes must be deposited with a bank 
and a statement forwarded to the department. - 

9.—Where long distance poles are to be used on which 
to string the rural wires, an annual rental of ten cents per 
pole will be charged. 

10.—No charge may be made by a rural company for the 
use of its system in sending a long distance message. 

This set of regulations is being strictly adhered to by the 
farmers starting rural systems in Saskatchewan and almost 
daily applications are being received for rural lines. 





A hearty laugh is a mighty good thing. The song says: 
“Always leave them laughing when you say good-bye.” That's 
good taste, horse sense and psychology combined. 





SUMMARY OF POLES PURCHASED DURING 1907, 1908 AND 1909 


From Report of United States Census Bureau. 











1909 1908 1907 
Kinds of Wood. Number. Cost. Number. Cost. Number. Cost. 

0 AI Sa TE oe. eae een TT 2,440,000 $4,680,000 2,200,000 $3,781,000 —2,109,000 $5,203,000 
I Se oe ta bh ree Sag, 3 yee NON ae 608,000 1,383,000 516,000 1,227,000 630,000 1,620,000 
a RE SENS og) Sere emis ak eed NE ea rr n 237,000 137,000 161,000 95,000 76,000 60,000 
RN els att oe on) oe ee oe eg one 180,000 520,000 117,000 383,000 156,000 460,000 
Cypress Bi eal “aaa des Marcauiale Sigy on te a. 5 2 ce eae ee 78,000 117,000 91,000 148,000 100,000 308,000 
Juniper POS ET ae ee La ety ea MO Aone 44,000 79,000 42,000 83,000 39,000 109,000 
Pg ok hs nN 5 ne ea cea 30,000 18,000 24,000 32,000 14,000 10,000 
Douglas EE Pe eo fea cic haag Oh nTTS és oe 25,000 35,000 20,000 80,000 16,000 41,000 
RIES, Mo hehe oe a 5 ee. eg ey 23,000 49,000 13,000 39,000 31,000 109,000 
ON SESE Pee fee eee. ot ee ee eee 21,000 9,000 18,000 11,000 6,000 3,000 

as AE a oaks khang no eal Ain aw «6 od 11,000 18,000 8,000 23,000 11,000 29,000 
I ey nl ena... «creme 10,000 9,000 10,000 8,000 5,000 4,000 
: sighs bx a Reet ois ap Ss SM LIE 32,000 19,000 29,000 18,000 89,000 126,000 
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$7,074,000 3,249,000 $5,929,000 3,283,000 $8,082,000 
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A New Plant Trouble—Poles Burned Off at Ground 
Level by Peat Bog Fires. 

The Valley District plant forces of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. recently encountered an unusual situa- 
tion in the course of the repair of a pole line between Holt 
and Middle River, small stations on the Santa Fe Rail- 
road between Stockton and San Francisco. The story is 
told as follows in the Pacific Telephone Magazine which also 
furnished the illustration. Investigations showed that 
standing poles were completely burned off at the butt at 
a level with the ground, there being absolutely no support 
but the aerial wires. For a distance of about eight miles 
the lead passes through a section of peat bog or marsh, 
which for the greater part of the year is covered with 
water. However, there is a period of about four months 
in the summer during which the water disappears and the 
bog dries out to a great extent. At times the peat is 
ignited by camp fires or lighted cigarettes and cigars thrown 
from the car windows of passing railroad trains, and while 
no flame is apparent, the fire burns very rapidly under the 
ground and its first indication is from thin columns of 
smoke which arise through crevices or holes in the ground 
at a distance of from twenty to fifty feet apart. 

The lead was originally built through this country about 
ten years ago and consisted of thirty foot square cedar 
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has not as yet been thoroughly tried out it cannot posi- 
tively be said that it will serve the purpose intended, al- 
though satisfactory results are confidently anticipated. 

The Santa Fe Railroad Company has been fighting peat 
beg fires for the past ten years during about six months 
every summer at an expense of approximately $75 per day. 
Merely flooding the surface is not sufficient to extinguish 
the fire, because the water in percolating through the hot 
librous peat is heated to the boiling point and escapes as 
steam. The method used at present to fight the fires is 
to force water at high pressure into the burning mass. For 
this purpose, a fire train has been equipped with hydraulic 
pumps which pump the water out of large drainage canals 
on either side of the right of way. 





Wisconsin Legislator Proposes to Install Instantaneous 
Telegraphic Methoa of Recording Votes. 

A novelty in the method of recording the votes of mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Legislature is promised in a joint 
resolution introduced by Assemblyman Thomas J. Mahon. 
Through Prof. Paul S. Reinsch of the University of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Mahon heard of a device used in Peru which 
records immediately the votes of the members of congress 
on any question. 

All the member has to do when the speaker or president 

calls for a vote, is to press a 











Forcing Water at High Pressure into Burning Peat Bog. 


poles. From time to time local patrolmen have had oc- 
casion to re-set and later on to stub poles, the trouble being 
attributed to grass fires, and as these have not been an un- 
common source of annoyance, this particular trouble was 
net given special consideration until recently. 

It has been necessary to replace two hundred poles 
within a distance of about eleven miles, and in order to 
provide for their protection in the future the scheme of 
encasing seven feet of the butt end of the pole in a 
jacket of reinforced concrete has been adopted. The 
method of placing the case is as follows: First, “junk” 
strand is placed longitudinally from the base of the pole 
to a height of seven feet, and spaced about two inches 
apart. One-inch wire mesh is then wrapped around the 
pole over the strand and securely fastened, care being 
taken to cover the bottom end of the pole. Then concrete 
made of three parts sand to one part Portland cement is 
plastered to a thickness of three-quarters of an inch over 
the pole, and is allowed to thoroughly set before the pole 
is placed in the ground. The approximate cost of placing 
the concrete casing is $1.40 per pole. As this protection 











little button attached to his 
desk and his vote is instantly 
recorded, aye or nay, on a 
board placed on the wall in 
plain sight. In this way it is 
claimed the vote is taken in 
a fraction of the time now 
consumed. The advantage 
when roll calls come thick and 
fast, sometimes seventy in 
one session, as has happened 
in the Wisconsin Legislature, 
is obvious. Mr, Mahon’s reso- 





lution follows: 

“Resolved, By the Assem- 
bly, the Senate concurring. 

“That there is hereby created 
a committee to be composed 
of the presiding officers and 
the chief clerk in the two 
houses and one _ additional 
member of each house to be 
appointed by the presiding officer thereof, who, in con- 
ference with the Capitol Commission, shall devise a plan 
for the immediate and automatic registration of the vote 
of members on any and all questions, by electrical or other 
mechanical device; and 

“That the capitol commission is hereby directed to install 
a device for that purpose as promptly as possible as a part 
of the equipment of the two houses of the Legislature.” 





Mexican Woodpeckers Thrive on Treated Poles. 

Telephone men in the South have generally believed that 
creosote not only would protect poles from decay, but had a 
further usefulness due to the bad taste it is supposed to leave 
in a woodpecker’s mouth. The only man to dispute this, so 
far as is known, is Mr. C. T. Day, assistant superintendent 
of telegraph of the Mexican Southern Pacific Railway, Em- 
palme, Sonora, Mexico. He reports that the birds seem to 
grow fat on the creosoted poles. Readers of TELEPHONY, par- 
ticularly in the southwest, where woodpeckers are common, 
are invited to communicate their experiences bearing on this 
point. 
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Experience Under the Wisconsin Public Utility Law 


Competent Commission Lends Security to Business—Leading Provisions of the Law—Anti-Discrimination and Pub- 


licity Features Beneficial—Companies Must Make Annual Reports and Provide for Depreciation— 
Approves of Commission’s Taking Inventories—Believes in Physical Connection 


By W, F. Goodrich, 
Secretary, La Crosse Telephone Company 


The public utility law in Wisconsin is the result of pro- 
gressive legislation, and as other states are considering 
such legislation our experience of three and a half years 
under state regulation may be of some interest to others 
at this time. 

Notwithstanding the fact that nearly all the anticipated 
troubles incident to the installation and commencement 
of state regulation, with prescribed accounting systems, un- 
der the public utility law of Wisconsin have come to pass, 
I maintain that the utilities of the state have benefited 
and the public has gained a knowledge of them to which 
it is entitled. 

A public utility law is one thing, and a commission 
composed of competent men, fitted for the administration 
of the law, is another requisite. Wisconsin has been 
blessed with a commission removed from the influences 
of politics. 

Plan Should Be Adopted by Other States. 

It seems inconceivable to me that any hesitancy should 
be allowed to hinder or delay the adoption of an appar- 
ently perfectly balanced law like ours in other states on 
account of possible inefficiency of those entrusted to ad- 
minister it. The law authorizes and defines the duties of 
the commission and any laxity of duty on its part would 
be quickly detected and corrected by the state administra- 
tion for its own benefit. 

Under the law the term, “public utility” is used to mean 
and embrace every corporation, company, individual, asso- 
ciation of individuals, their lessees, trustees or receivers 
appointed by any court whatever, and every town, village 
or city that now or hereafter may own, operate, manage 
or control any plant or equipment or any plant or equip- 
ment within the state, for the conveyance of telephone 
messages or for the production, transmission, delivery or 
furnishing of heat. light, water or power either directly 
or indirectly to or for the public. This first paragraph 
indicates that any city or municipality operating any pub- 
lic utility comes under the provisions, in the same way as 
any private corporation or association. 

The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin is vested with 
power and jurisdiction to supervise and regulate every 
public utility in the state, and to do all things necessary 
and convenient in the exercise of such power and juris- 
diction. 

Every public utility is required to furnish reasonably 
adequate service and facilities. Every charge made must be 
reasonable and just. 

The commission shall value all the property of every 
public utility actually used and useful for the convenience 
of the public. Before final determination of such value 
the commission shall, after notice to the public utility, 
hold a public hearing as to such valuation. 

Every public utility shall keep and render to the com- 
mission, in the manner and form prescribed by the com- 
mission, uniform accounts of all business transacted. The 
commission shall cause to be prepared suitable blanks for 





*Paper presented at National Independent convention, Chi- 
cago, February 8, 9, 10. 
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carrying out the purposes of the act, and shall, when nec- 
essary, furnish such blanks to each public utility. 

No public utility shall keep any other books, accounts, 
papers or records of the business transacted than those 
prescribed or approved by the commission. 

The accounts shall be closed annually on the 30th day 
of June and a balance sheet of that date promptly taken 
therefrom. On or before the first day of August follow- 
ing, such balance sheet, together with such information 
as the commission shall prescribe, verified by an officer of 
the public utility, shall be filed with the ccmmission. 

Every public utility shall file with the commission, with- 
in a time to be fixed by the commission, schedules which 
shall be open to the public inspection, showing all rates, 
tolls and charges which it has established and which are 
in force at the time for any service performed by it. The 
rates. tolls and charges shown on such schedules shall 
not exceed the rates, tolls and charges in force April 1, 
1907. No change shall thereafter be made in any schedule, 
except upon ten days notice to the commission. 

It shall be unlawful for any public utility to charge, 
demand, collect or receive a greater or less compensa- 
tion for any service performed by it, or to charge, de- 
mand, collect or receive any rate, toll or charge: not spe- 
cified in such schedule. 

The commission shall have authority to inquire into 
the management of the business of all public utilities and 
shall keep itself informed as to the manner and method in 
which the same is conducted. 

Power to Investigate and Give Hearings. 

Upon a complaint made against any public utility by any 
mercantile, agricultural or maufacturing society or by any 
body politic or municipal organization or by any twenty- 
five persons, firms, corporations or associations that any 
of the rates, tolls, charges or schedules are in any re- 
spect unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, or that any 
regulation or practice in connection is unreasonable, in- 
sufficient or discriminatory, the commission shall make 
any investigation it may deem necessary or convenient. 
But no order affecting said rates, tolls or charges or prac- 
tices complained of shall be entered by the commission 
without a formal public hearing. If at such hearing any 
rates, tolls, charges or practices are found to be unjust, 
unreasonable or insufficient, or discriminatory, the com- 
mission shall have power to fix and order substituted 
therefor such rates, tolls, charges or schedules as_ shall 
be just and reasonable. If the utility is found in error it is 
to pay the expense of the investigation; but if sustained, 
the state bears the expense. 

There are more than 100 paragraphs in the law as orig- 
inally passed, and not including any of the amendments 
adopted at later sessions of the Legislature, and I have 
selected the foregoing to show to what extent regulation 
goes. ; 

The basis of the law, as I see it, was to be monopoly 
with state regulation, and the following paragraph shows 
the elimination of the telephone from that basis: “No li- 
cense, permit or franchise shall be granted to any person, 
co-partnership or corporation to own, operate, manage or 
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control any plant or equipment for the production, trans- 
mission, delivery or furnishing of heat, light, water or 
power in any municipality where there is in operation un- 
der an indeterminate permit as provided in this act a 
public utility engaged in similar service without first secur- 
ing from the commission a declaration, after a public hear- 
ing of all parties interested, that public convenience and 
necessity require such second public utility.” The tele- 
phone is eliminated from this monopoly clause, and as 
other state statutes give telephone companies the right to 
construct without local franchises, we are free to develop 
in the state. We argued before the Legislature that all other 
utilities were complete in the community in which they 
operated, but that the telephone was dependent on connec- 
tions with other communities and that we were endeavor- 
ing to develop all other communities. 
Discrimination in Rates and Service Prohibited. 

It is made unlawful for any person, firm or corporation 
knowingly to solicit, accept or receive any rebate, con- 
cession or discrimination in respect to any service, or for 
any service in connection therewith whereby any such 
service shall by any device whatsoever be rendered free 
or at a less rate, etc. It is obvious that with all customers 
paying the same equal rate for each class of service, all 
rates might be made less, if uniform, but when it is con- 
sidered that all city and county telephones must pay the 
regular rates, then the great advantage of such a law 
is readily seen. In only one or two instances have 
the courts decided that a reduced rate given for a local 
franchise was enforcible under a binding contract, al- 
though any contract, for a reduced rate made before the 
law was passed is of course binding. 

In the spring of 1907, shortly after the passage of the 
law, we received blanks from the commission asking us to 
file our rates that were in effect April 1, 1907, with instruc- 
tions to discontinue all discriminations in accordance with 
the law. Again in September we were sent blanks, and 
asked to report what discriminations we were still carry- 
ing, and the reasons for such discriminations. The com- 
mission commented on the discriminations reported at 
large, called a conference at Madison of al! telephone 
companies to discuss the practice of such discriminations, 
and, as a result, issued a pamphlet entitled “Tentative 
opinion and authorization relating to certain kinds of tele- 
phone service in Wisconsin,” wherein it related all the dis- 
criminations reported to it and made orders governing 
each class of discriminations. For instance, “Churches, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Lodges, Hospitals, and Schools may be 
placed in a class by themselves and given a special rate.” 

Subsequent Conclusions as to Discrimination. 

“Where the place of business and the residence of a 
subscriber are in one and the same place, the business 
rate should be charged.” 

“It will probably not be possible under the law to exact 
a higher rate from subscribers who are not stockholders 
than from subscribers who are stockholders.” 

“Where special rates have been in effect under individ- 
ual contracts, such rates cease to be in effect with the ter- 
mination of the contract, and regular rates should be col- 
lected after the termination of the contract. Where such 
individual contracts are terminable at the will of the com- 
pany it is probably the duty of the company to terminate 
them straightway and establish in place the regular pub- 
lished schedule of rates.” 

These are only a few of the flagrant discriminations 
mentioned, but in starting out to correct them it is need- 
less to explain the advantage of having in your possession 


*See recent decision of Wisconsin Supreme Court, reported 
in Telephony, Feb. 11. 
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the authorized publication of the one authority to show to 
subscribers that it was state law, and not your own notion 
that you should have more money. 

In March, 1908, we asked permission from the com- 
mission to abolish a 6-party selective business rate of $1.50 
per month as unlawfully discriminatory, and to substitute 
the regular rate of.$2.00 per month for 4-party service. By 
the next mail we received nine official blanks on which we 
wkere required to fill in the rate we were collecting, what 
we proposed to charge, and why we wished to do it. 
After forwarding these nine blanks, properly made out, 
to Madison, our next shock was to have all the daily 
papers in the vicinity call us up and ask what we had 
to say to them about our advance in rates. Each paper 
in the vicinity had received one of the blanks we had 
made out as ordered. That was and is the publicity fea- 
ture of the public utility law. In due time the commis- 
sion notified us of a date for a public hearing at Madison, 
which I attended as my own attorney, and we had no trou- 
ble in getting an order to abolish the $1.50 rate and to 
collect the $2.00 rate instead. Notice of the order made to 
advance the rate was also published as an order from the 
railroad commission of Wisconsin in the same daily pa- 
pers, so that when we solicited the subscribers for the ad- 
vance they had read all about it in the newspapers and 
we met little opposition. 

Specific Instances of Commission Activities. 

We have at different times supplied amendments to our 
previously filed schedules of rates to cover some new 
service that we had not before supplied, like extra listing 
in directory, heavy black type in directory, joint subscrib- 
ers’ listing, etc., all of which have been acknowledged by 
the commission and no further comments made. 

We operate a branch exchange of about 100 telephones. 
five miles from the city, and proposed to change it from 
magneto to common battery, but decided also to wire it 
for two-party selective service instead of individual com- 
mon return lines as formerly. This necessitated an ad- 
vance in the new individual line rate, and a new rate for 
the party service. This required no public hearing be- 
cause under the law and commission ruling it is permis- 
sible to file a new schedule of rates for a new class of 
service. 

We are giving connection to 3,600 telephones, 2,000 of 
which are four-party selective, residence telephones at 
$12 per year; but two years ago we decided more revenue 
was necessary and asked the commission for an advance 
of 25 cents per month on residence telephones. The com- 
mission’s first act was to ask if we had an inventory of 
our plant. We had none, and the commission at once 
notified us that it would invoice the plant for us. At our 
request it sent us the inventory blanks and we invoiced it 
ourselves on the commission’s forms, after which its field 
men arrived and verified it. From the inventory blanks 
we spotted all poles, with numbers, on tracing cloth and 
sent it to Madison. As is the custom of the commission it 
made blue prints for itself, and sent us an extra set. The 
commission will invoice plants, make the blue prints at 
the state’s expense and furnish the utility with values in 
detail as to wire plant, central office equipment, general 
office equipment, utility equipment, etc. This we could 
have done for ourselves at any time previously, but the 
proper incentive had been lacking and it remained for 
us to be ordered to do something which had been neg- 
lected. 

I think only,a comparatively few exchanges are equipped 
with blue prints of their plants. 

We consider the accounting system as supplied by the 
Commission Text Book as the most valuable requisite 
in the law for the utilities use. Each different utility has 
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been furnished a text book showing what accounts must 
be kept and what expense must go into each account. 
Our hired chartered accountants, whom we employed to 
install a proper method of keeping the commission ac- 
counts, assure us that the commission used the principles 
of the accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of Washington for railroads, and by a change 
of headings to suit the utility, converted and adjusted 
them to State use and they are very similar to Interstate 
Commission accounting. This association has labored for 
years in an endeavor to formulate and supply a uniform 
system of telephone accounting for comparative purposes, 
and the result only shows the futility of attempting such 
an innovation without having the authority to order uni- 
formity. We regret that it remained for a state railroad 
commission alone to furnish this valuable asset. How 
many telephone companies are keeping an “Accounts Re- 
ceivable” and an adequate “Stores” account? It is being 
done in Wisconsin, and I am frank to say with no further 
labor and anxiety than under the old method of charging 
all supplies direct to the job and designating all collections 
as the gross earnings with no accounting of the rebates. 

Our telephone companies are divided into classes ac- 
cording to receipts so that the smaller the company the 
fewer accounts are required to be kept. It is a fact that 
the commission experts ‘unearthed telephone companies 
which kept slips on the file in lieu of any other methods 
of keeping their accounts. It is obvious that no railroad 
commission or companies themselves knew exactly wheth- 
er their rates were adequate under these conditions, 
to say nothing of the public, which had a perfect right 
to that information under the charters granted by the state 
for the incorporation of the companies. 

Since keeping accounts for the commission we _ have 
taken pride in publishing through the newspapers state- 
ments of our balance sheet, together with our report of 
income and profit and loss account, placing all our oper- 
ating figures open to the public, because it is not likely 
that the public will criticize the state’s system, and because 
we are assured we are keeping our accounts correctly 
with nothing to conceal. 

It is said that banks and brokers greatly prefer to buy 
and recommend the purchase of securities that are listed 
on the stock exchanges because the statements are al- 
ways available. In the same manner the statements of 
utilities in Wisconsin are always available, and let me say 
in passing for the benefit of those telephone companies 
which are financed at home, the same as my own com- 
pany is, that since I have published the financial state- 
ments of the business my inquiries for stock in the com- 
pany have been greatly in excess of our demand for the 
money, which alone is worth the cost of state regulation 
in my opinion. 

Not Allowed to Neglect Provision for Depreciation. 

Depreciation is provided for in the accounting system, 
as the law especially provides that every utility must 
charge for depreciation, while the continued use of the 
accounting system will develop the proper charge for this 
expense, which for present purposes can be computed by 
the composite table to arrive nearly at what is proper. 

I am a firm believer in the inventory method of obtain- 
ing valuations for rate making purposes, and as carried out 
by the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin in considering 
certain local conditions as having a bearing on the rates 
in a given community. The completion of an inventory 
by the commission furnishes both a cost value of the 
utilities plant and a present or depreciated value, the dif- 
ference between which should be represented on the books 
by a credit reserve designated as “depreciation reserve.” 
It is of course preferable to carry on the books, as an 
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asset, the complete cost of the plant, and as a liability, the 
depreciation reserve against it, rather than to follow the 
practice of some companies to deduct the depreciation 
from the construction accounts at stated intervals. It is 
‘also the practice, as explained by our text books, to 
charge to depreciation reserve the value of all expense in- 
curred in the renewal of those parts or units of the plant 
which prolong the life of the plant in order to keep the 
assets and depreciation reserve in balanced proportion. 

I cannot see why a state-prescribed accounting system 
will not produce an association of accountants in connec- 
tion with telephone operation, and in presuming the au- 
thority to recommed a Public Utility Law for other states 
I cannot too highly recommend the adoption of the Wis- 
consin law as a whole, in its present form, which is without 
the monopoly franchise feature for telephone companies. 

A state law which protects the people against extortion- 
ate and unlawful discriminatory rates and likewise as- 
sures to the utility stockholders a fair return on the capital 
invested with a supervisory control of the assets, it seems 
to me, is a good thing to recommend. 

Recommends General Adoption of Wisconsin Law. 

Should you, however, be so unfortunate as to be bur- 
dened with a monopoly clause in the utility law your state 
adopts, it is my belief you are then justly entitled to a 
physical connection law also, which will insure to you 
the necessary connections to other communities. 

My experience of more than three and a half years oper- 
ation under the Public Utility Law teaches me that the 
elimination of many unlawful discriminations, together with 
the giving of short periods of free service, and the knowl- 
edge that authority exists for the honest operation of the 
business, marks a new phase in the success of Independent 
telephony; but I insist on saying that physical connection 
is necessary to a monopoly telephone utility, and local 
referendum under that condition would be desirable for 
development purposes, in your law. 


Baltimore a Poor Place to Quote in Endorsement of Bell 
Telephone Monopoly. 
If one takes any kind of a yarn far enough away from home 


it stands a chance of being swallowed. In Illinois the Bell 
telephone people are circulating an article from the Baltimore 
Evening Sun, July 27, 1910, to the effect that “slowly but surely 
the Maryland Telephone Co. (opposition) is becoming a thing 
of the past,” and then indulging in a lot of “bunk” about com- 
petitive service. 

Everyone who knows the facts knows that the Bell tele- 
phone company swallowed the Maryland Telephone Co., lock, 
stock and barrel. It bought it and paid the money—a price 
so big that the people who owned it were wiliing to sell out 
and leave the public in a hole. That the public was left in a 
hole is shown by many statements published in the newspapers 
subsequent to this beautiful Sun article of July 27, 1910. In 
stead of having the courage of its convictions the Bell com- 
pany for a time tried to keep quiet its purchase of the Mary- 
land company. This was exposed by the Independent tele 








phone people and the Jndependent telephone journals, and then 
the Bell people tried the time-honored joke of letting the Inde- 
pendent service gradually “peter out,” as a means of driving 
the Independent subscribers over to their own lines. Mean- 
while there arose a great amount of unrest in the public mind, 
due to the poor service and alleged high rates. The discon- 
tent reached a critical stage in the rate fight brought by the 
business men, which is now up for decision by the Public 
Service Commission of Maryland. During this fight the Bell 
company was repeatedly denounced for its high rates and poor 
service, and claim was repeatedly made that now that it has 
a monopoly it feels that it can do as it pleases, and is deter- 
mined to push its advantage to the limit. 
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A Simple and Convenient Form of Contract for Exchange 
Service—Variations for Party Line and 

In choosing a contract form it is a good thing to keep 
clear of long words, and refrain from making numerous 
conditions which it will be/hard to enforce. If the con- 
tract is written in short, businesslike sentences, using sim- 
ple, every-day words, prospective subscribers will not hesi- 
tate to sign it. 

A contract which has many good points is used by the 
Logansport Home Telephone Co., Logansport, Ind., of 
which Mr. Walter J. Uhl is general manager. The contract 
for individual metallic line business service is reproduced 
in full. The company issues two other printed forms for 
contracts, covering respectively city and country party line 
residence service. 

The rural service contract specifies not only the road 
on which the subscriber’s residence is located, but. its dis- 
tance from the exchange. The contract further contains the 
following provisions not found in the metallic circuit busi- 
ness contract: 

“Said telephone to be connected on a..........party line 
with said The Logansport Home Telephone Company’s Ex- 
change at Logansport, provided, however, that this contract 
shall be void and terminate at the option of said company, 
should there not be obtained, or should at any time there 
cease to be, at least four subscribers within five miles on 
the same line as the subscriber hereto.” 

“The Logansport-Home Telephone Company agrees to 
keep its lines and instruments in good order and to fur- 
nish to the subscriber hereto telephone service on said 
line, and also to and from its exchange at 
all other telephone service to be at the regular toll rates 
in addition. 


“Said telephone, and the service to be given hereunder, 
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LOGANSPORT 


The Logansport Home Telephone Go. 


METALLIG GIRGUIT.--BUSINESS GONTRAGT. 


LOGANSPORT, IND.,..........-- . con _ 


La We 
TELEPHONE 





The subscriber hereto agrees to rent of THe Locansport Home TELEPHONE COMFANY. and 
use at his, her or its place of b one telephorie, on a METALLIC Circuit, for the period of 





: -years, upon the terms and conditions following: 
1. The term of said rental to begin when said telephone line is connected with an Exchange 
of The Logansport Home, Telephone Company. 
2. Said telephone line to be a metallic circuit, with no other telephone attached thereto. 


3. The annual rental of said telephone to be the sum of ............:..... . Dollars, payable 
quarterly in advance, on the first days of January, April, July and October. 

4. Said telephone to be used only by the subscriber, and his, her or its agents and 
employes. It shall not be used by any person for any toll or consideration to be paid 
by any person other than the subscriber hereto. The use of said telephone in violation of the 
foregoing provisions ; the unlawful use of said telephone or its use for an anlawful purpose, or 
the us. of obscene or profane language through said telephone shall give the Company the right 
to forthwith terminate this contract and the ion of said P with its Exchange, and 
remove the same from the premises of the subscriber. 

5. The telephone furnished to be and remain the property of The Logansport Home Tele-! 

ie Company, and it shall have the right to enter the premises where said telephone may be 
located for the purpose-of installing, inspecting, repairing or removing the same. 

6. For the purpose of furnishing telephone service the company acts as the agent of the user 
of-the telephone, and shall not be liable for interruptions in service, or for failure or errors in 
making connection. But this contract shall be terminated at’any time during said term by the 
death of the subscriber, or his, her or its removal from .. or ceasing to 
do business therein, or by the failure of the Company to furnish good and efficient ‘service. 

7. After the expiration of said original term the continued use of said telephone shall work a 
renewal of this contract for quarterly terms of three months each, and thereafter this contract 
may be terminated upon written notice by either party at the end of any quarter. 





Accepted: Location... 


Tue Logansport Homr Te.rrnonr Co. 
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“The service to be given hereunder shall only be during 
such hours as the exchange at ............. ..... iS Open‘and 
said Company shall not be liable for interruptions in serv- 
ice, or for failure or errors in making connections. 

“Any violation of the provisions and stipulations of this 
contract or the injury of said telephone, or the use of 
obscene or profane language through said telephone, or 
listening to the conversation of other parties on said line, 











A Contract Written in Plain English. 


is agreed to be used only by the subscriber hereto, the 
members of his or her family, and his or her employes; 
provided, however, that other persons may use said tele- 
phone, in which event, the subscriber shall collect and pay 
to said Company the regular toll charge and messenger 
service at the rate established from time to time by said 
Company, the said subscriber retaining, however, ten per 
centum of said toll charge. 


Wabash, Ind., , : 191 


To The Home Telephone Company, of Wabash, Indiana: 


Yeu are hereby requested to install a telephone in my residence for one 


year from this date, at your earliest convenience, situate on... ; sell 


farm, in section _., Noble township, on rural line No. 7 


mail route No. in consideration of which 1 agree and bind myself to 


pay at the office of the company in Wabash, the sum of Fifteen ($15.00) Dol- 
lars, payable in twelve monthly installments, on or before the fifteenth of the 
month, of $1.25 each, until paid. 

Ialso agree to use the property with reasonable care, and will require 
reasonable observance of the rules of the company governing the use of 
"phones, that may from time to time be prescribed for the good of the service. 

On failure to pay the rentals as above set forth, you are at liberty to 
remove the telephone, and recover judgment for any unpaid batance of said 


fifteen dollars that may remain, in any court of competent jurisdiction, 











Brief, Clear Contract Form from Wabash, Indiana. 


shall give said Company the right, at its option, to termi- 
nate this contract and remove said telephone. 

“This contract shall continue and be in force for and 
during the period of five (5) years from the date hereof 
and thereafter until one year’s written notice is given by 
the subscfiber to said Company, but may be terminated 
at the end of the quarter next succeeding the death of the 
subscriber.” 

The party line residence contract has its first paragraph 
the same as the business contract; the second the same as 
the first paragraph we quoted of the rural contract, ex- 
cept that the contract becomes void unless there are two 
other subscribers, with no distance limitation specified; 
and in all other respects is like the business contract. 

Another contract which exemplifies in a slightly different 
way the simplicity and directness of the contracts executed 
between Independent companies and their subscribers is shown 
in the second illustration, reproduced from a copy of the con- 
tract of the Home Telephone Co., of Wabash, Indiana, of which 
Mr. N. G. Hunter is president. 





Winnipeg Capacity Being Increased to 45,000 Subscribers— 
Outside Construction Work. 

A fourth telephone exchange, known as the Gary Exchange, 
was recentiy opened by the Provincial Government in 
Winnipeg. It covers the entire center of the city. 

Winnipeg today occupies the position of having a greater 
number of telephones installed in proportion to its population 
than any other city in Canada, and the department states that 
a new instrument is being installed for every 15 minutes of 
the working day. For the past year the installations show an 
increase of more than 30 per cent over last year’s figures. 
The directory of six years ago had a total of 3,000 subscribers’ 
names, while service is now being supplied to 15,000. When 
the work now in hand is completed the total switchboard 
capacity of Winnipeg will be 45,000 subscribers. 

In addition to the city work there has been a great deal of 
construction work carried on through the Province. The line 
to Portage La Prairie, built in 1900, has been rebuilt to accom- 
modate the increased number of circuits. Next year this work 
will be pushed through to Brandon. A new connecting line 
to Chicago has been put in, as well as many smaller lines. 











A Telephone Conductor’ 


How Bob Lyman, Stenographer, Office Boy and General Factotum of the El Zenda Mining Company, Locked 


in an Office at the Top of a Skyscraper, Accomplished a Bit of Hazardous Telephone 
Repair Work and Caught the English Mail 


By Hollis Godfrey 


Up and down, up and down, up and down went the hcok 
of the wall telephone. Clink! dropped a nickel in the slot. 
Silence for thirty seconds. Then up and down, up and down, 
up and down went the hook again. Clink of nickel repeated. 
Silence once more. 

With an angry snort, the manager slammed the receiver on 
the hook with a force that left it quivering. He turned io 
the interested spectator behind him. 

“Twenty cents and ten minutes wasted trying to make that 
telephone work,” he exclaimed, “and now I’ve got to run to 
I shan’t have time to mail the English 


Copy it be- 


catch the six-forty! 
letter. Here it is. 
fore you send it. English mail 
leaves at seven-fifty. Don’t fail 
to catch it. It’s one of the most 
important letters you ever 
handled. That letter means a 
whole lot of money. That mon- 
wall-tele- 
ar- 


ey means no more 
phone, nickel - in - the - slot 
rangement for me, and it means 
a raise in pay for you. I’d mail 
it myself, but I can barely catch 
the Canadian Express as it is. 
Good-by!”” The door slammed, 
and he was gone. 

Bob Lyman, stenographer, 
office boy and confidential clerk 
of the El Zenda Mining Co., 
whistled cheerfully as he whirled 
the handle of the copying-press 
the book that held the 
English letter. With an extra 
vim he affixed the stamp, noted 
the address, and started to open 


upen 


the office door. To his sur- 
prise, it did not yield. 
He pressed against it and 


turned the handle a little hard- 
never budged an inch. 
There was but one conclusion 
to be drawn. When his 
ployer had slammed the door, somehow or other the lock 
had sprung, and he was a prisoner. 

Startled by the sudden dilemma, Bob began to do his 
utmost with fist and voice to call attention to his plight. 
He even added a vigorous foot tattoo to increase the vol- 
ume of sound. Again and again he returned to the assault. 
pausing between efforts to listen for some sign that he had 
been heard by a belated occupant of one of the other offices 
One of a large suite, once occupied by a great corporation 
now in the hands of a number of small companies, the in- 
terior office in which he was imprisoned- was far from a 
main corridor. There was little chance for sounds to pene- 
trate to the outside world. 

Deep silence reigned save for the reverberations of the 
boy’s attack on the heavy wood of the door. Gradually 
the pauses of silence grew longer and the attempts dimin- 


*Reproduced from The Youth’s Companion throveh the 
courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. Perry, Mason & Co. 


pe It Bob crept carefully out 


into the night. 





em- tS 


Bob was forced to realize that all his 
The situation of the office 


ished in violence. 
vigorous uproar was of no avail. 
was against him. 

“There’s no use working in the dark, anyway,” he said 
aloud. as he stepped back from a final trial and turned on 
the lights. The sound of his own voice and the fact that 
the lights showed the office in its usual state gave him a 
moment’s confidence, a confidence soon shattered, however, 
as he looked at his watch. It was six-forty already. The 
mail closed at seven-fifty. And the letter must 
He could reach the post-office in five minutes 


English 


be mailed. 


after leaving the building. He 
should allow five minutes for 


possible difficulties. That meant 
that he must be free by seven- 
forty. There was just an hour 
left for escape. 

He tried the telephone first 
Once more the hook 
fell. But never a sound came to 
the listening ear. Whatever the 
difficulty might have been, it cer 


rose and 


tainly had not been removed. 
“Three minutes wasted!” he ex- 
claimed.  “T’ve out 


got to get 


through that door. It’s the only 
way.” 

But al! the the 
could use produced not the slight 


force boy 
est impression on the hard wooe 
At last, panting from his exer 
tions, he leaned back against the 
desk and looked at his watch 
It was six-fifty. 

Up to that moment the idea of 
summoning aid through the win 
dow had hardly occurred to him 
An inhabitant of the fifteenth 
story seems to dwell in another 
world from the busy congress of 
The office of his own 
especially re 
mote, an aerie placed high upon 
| one of the beetling cliffs of the 


city, 


the street. 


company seemed 


a tower which overlooked the 
and rose high above the low 
roofs of the adjacent world of 
five and_ six-storied structures. 
Still some possibility might be of- 
fered by the window. Bob threw 
up the sash and looked out into the night. 

Hundreds of feet below, the lights of the street, reflected 


bay 


Drawn by H. Burgess. 


apward, gave a luminous tinge to the cornices and projections 
of the building. Far away in the foreground glimmered the 
lights of the bay. Down the harbor a great search-light from 
one of the battleships at anchor swept the horizon 

Again and again Bob shouted for help. There was not the 
slightest response. He seemed alone in the world, cut off from 
the busy activities so far below him. 

Leaning yet farther out of the window, Bob turned to the 
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right and left, and tried to remember whether or not the ledge 
below him ran across the whole side Of the building. The 
tiny ledge was not more than twelve inches wide, yet it gave 
a foothold for the window-cleaners. If he could creep along 
it, there was a chance that some window might be unlocked, 
and that he could escape through another office. His hand 
was resting on the window cleaner’s hook as he leaned out, and 
the touch of the cool metal sent a thought into his brain. 
The window-washers stood on the ledge safely because they 
were fastened to the hook by a rope. Could he not tie himself 
in a similar fashion? 

He glanced round the room, and then mounted the desk, 
above which hung a swinging incandescent light. Reaching as 
high as he could, he untwisted the two strands and cut oft the 
flexible cord just below the ceiling. 

As it fell, he measured its length roughly with his eye. 
“About eleven feet,” he said. “That’s long enough to give 
me three feet for my waist, six feet outside the window, a 
foot for the tie on the hook and a foot to stretch from the 
inside to the outside of the window.” 

He slipped off his shoes and coat, knotted one end of the 
cord firmly round the hook, tied the other end about his waist 
and crept carefully out into the night. ; 

There was little space to spare on the ledge, but at least 
there was standing-room. On and on Bob moved, the ledge 
cold beneath his thinly clad feet, his fingers clinging to the 
wall, his eyes turned upward. Suddenly his foot came against 
something sharp. He looked down, and the whole dark abyss 
penetrated his consciousness for the first time. _ 

Cavernous stretches of space seemed to be pulling him down. 
His head reeled, and a sudden dizziness swept across him that 
almost threw him from his hold. Flattening himself instinct- 
ively against the wall, he clung to the rough stone, with every 
muscle rigid, his mind full of the horror of the depth and the 
darkness. 

Gradually the waves of dizziness subsided. He dared not 
move or open his eyes, but memory returned, and with it a 
dazed wonder concerning the problem of the obstruction on 
A flash of memory followed. There was just one 
thing he could have struck, a telephone-wire from the next 
office that ran out over the ledge. He remembered weeks ago 
seeing a telephone lineman standing unconcernedly where he 


the ledge. 


was standing now. 

That telephone-wire from another 
the outer world started Bob’s brain working anew. 
lieve I'll have a look at those wires,” he said to himself. 
Slowly and with great caution he began to crouch. As long 
as he kept his eyes shut he was all right, but the moment he 
opened them to look down, the strength went from his knees 
and he was seized by a sudden vertigo. When he closed his 
eyes the horror disappeared. When he opened them ‘it con- 
tinued. At last, fearful of the consequences, he gave up the 
attempt and made his way back to the window. 

Once within the office, a brief breathing-space brought back 
his forces. Over and over again he considered the ways of 
escape. Door, window, telephone, window, telephone, door, 
the three avenues to the outer world passed through Bob's 
thoughts. Suddenly the connection between the instrument 
within and the copper conductors that led to the city without 
occurred to him. Telephone within on the wall, telephone- 
wires without on the ledge. If he could fill in the gap between 
the binding-posts of the instrument and the insulated wires 
on the ledge, he might find a way out. 

The flexible incandescent wire that was still knotted about 
his waist was a conductor of electricity that would bridge the 
gap. Bob unknotted the wire, held it up, measured its length 
with his eye, and then lowered it with a satisfied smile. 

He removed the old wires from the binding-posts and in- 
serted the wire ends of the flexible cord in their place. That 


instrument leading to 
“T be- 
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work took littie time. It did not take much longer to stretch 
the wire to the window and throw the end out into the dark 
ness. Leaning out confidently, he endeavored to place his 
hand upon the outer wires. Only the bare stone met his fin- 


He stretched out still farther, but without better success. 


gers. 
In dismay, 


He struck a match, and shielding it, looked ahead. 
he saw that the wires were still at least two feet beyond his 
utmost reach. His only chance of gaining them was to brave 
the perils of the ledge once more. 

Very real perils they were to 
through Bob’s experience. That gap oi two feet seemed mon 
strous indeed. The dizzy height had never appeared more 
perilous. Only half an hour remained. After a mioment’s 
hesitation, he threw the loose end of the wire along the ledge, 
made sure that the length was easily sufficient, pulled in the 
cord, carefully scraped and separated the wires which it con 
tained, threw the cord back, and saw that it was lying on the 
iedge. Then he piaced his knife between his teeth, climbed 
out of the window, and began to crawl along the ledge. 

The turn from the window was awkward, but not impos- 
sible. The passage of the next few feet was far more difficult. 
Two-thirds of his body on the stone and one-third over the 
space, he crept along, eyes bent rigidly on the stone beneath, 
teeth clenched on his knife. Waves of dizziness rose at every 
moment, but he fought them back. Now his finger-tips 
touched the wire. Now his hands clasped it. Now he was 
far enough along to go to work. 

He took his knife in his hand. Sliver by sliver the tough 
insulation dropped from the wire, more and more copper was 
bared, until at last the cold metal was free, and Bob could 
wind the wires of the flexible cord about the wires that led 
to “Central,” and freedom. 

The last winding made, he was ready to return. Chilled by 
the cold night breeze, shaken by vertigo, he withdrew, keeping 
nis eyes fixed on the stone, and never for one moment letting 
Slowly he worked his backward way till op- 
Then one quick movement, and 


a boy who had just been 


them wander. 
posite the lighted window. 
he fell within. 

With beating heart, he dropped his nickel and held the tele- 
phone-receiver to his ear. 

There came the immediate question from “Central,” “Num 


ber?” 

“Main 2766,” 
ment might spoil his connection. 

In a moment he heard the voice of Dennis, the assistant jani- 


said Bob, dreading lest some unluckly move 


tor of the building. 

“Dennis, this is Bob Lyman, I’m locked 
Room 1517. I must get to the mai! at once. 
and let me out.” 

Ten minutes later the window cf the post-office framed a 
“Ts the English mail closed?” 
last minute, 


into our office, 
Please hurry up 


boy’s anxious face. 
“No,” said the clerk. 
Here, give me your letter and I'll see that it goes.” 


Cleveland Crook Gathers Information for Gang of Bur- 
glars Under Guise of Telephone Inspector. 

Fred C. Hoffman, carrying a card as agent for the Cleveland 
(Bell) Telephone Co., was arrested recently in Cleveland as 
the third member of a gang of burglars who have looted scores 
of residences in the last few morths. Hoffman revealed to 
the police a card index system in which the estimated booty, 
arrangement of furniture, means of egress and other details 
of hundreds of houses were enumerated. This information 
has been collected by Hoffman in his guise as telephone agent. 

The capture of the three men has brought into the hands of 
the police stolen property valued at many thousands of dollars. 
Part of this, consisting of valuable silver plate, was discovered 
puried under a wall in the Forest Hill estate of John D. 
Rockefeller. It had been stolen from the house of one of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s tenants and hidden. 


“This is the though. 

















Efficiency in Modem Business of the First Importance 


Views of the President of a Technical College, and a Partner of J. P. Morgan, on a Leading Topic of Current 


Interest, Expressed at Banquet of Massachusetts Institute of Technology Alumni—Influence 
of the Telephone, Etc., on Modern Industry 


Recognition was given to the topic “Efficiency” by the 
engineers who have graduated from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and many of whom hold prominent 
administrative positions in the business world, by making 
this the topic for all addresses at the recent alumni dinner. 
Among those who spoke were President R. C. Maclaurin, 
of the Institute; Geo. W. Perkins, recently a partner of 
J. P. Morgan; and L. K. Reinke, superintendent of streets 
of Boston. 

President Maclaurin gave the scientific interpretation of 
this modern slogan. He said: 

“All the talk we hear today about efficiency, in so far 
as it is sane, is nothing more than an emphasis of the im- 
portance of the scientific method in modern business. 
Think for a moment of the essentials of that method. Are 
they not these?—a careful investigation of facts, an analy- 
sis of the problem that reduces it to its simplest ele- 
ments, an attack on these elements under tlfe guidance of 
a few illuminating principles. 

“The race is for the swift and the battls is for the strong, 
and more and more in the business of the future will men 
and nations be strong and swift because of their use of 
the scientific method.” 

Mr. Perkins presents a view more nearly in the terms in 
which the average business man thinks. He said: 

Views of George W. Perkins. 

“Efficiency in business, to the average mind, has stood 
for economy in production, effectiveness in selling, and 
shrewdness in administration; but with the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of our time efficiency that is real, that is 
enduring, must hereafter stand for something broader than 
this. It must stand not only for close business manage- 
ment, the saving of the waste, and a keen insight into busi- 
ness conditions and tendencies throughout the world, but 
as well for a broad spirit of co-operation, a lively regard 
for public opinion and, above all, an honest, open and 
square method of business dealing. 

“The world has moved very fast in the last quarter of a 
century. Great discoveries, great inventions, have made 
possible, have compelled, the adoption of new methods in 


business, and these have crowded upon one another with ° 


such rapidity that it is scarcely a matter of wonder that 
there has been lacking the amount of thought necessary to 
properly analyze the causes that have brought about the 
business conditions existing in our country today. 

“We could have no large business concerns and we should, 
therefore, have none of the troubles that beset us today as 
the result of these concerns, if with one sweep of the hand 
certain inventions and disc *.:ries of our time could be 
wiped out of existence and we could be put back into the 
condition of lack of intercommunication under which busi- 
ness was conducted by our forefathers. It is the ocean grey- 
hound, the 20th Century Limited, the telegraph, the long- 
distance telephone, the wireless, that have brought us where 

‘we are. The inventors of these methods of intercommuni- 
cation are the men who are primarily responsible for our 
problems of today. One of the first requisites for doing 
business is the ability to communicate with people. In the 
olden days of transportation of thought and commodity the 
merchant could only communicate with a very small num- 
ber of people; therefore, he could do only a small business 
and he needed only a small organization and a small capi- 
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tal. Today any man in any line of business can communi- 
cate with any number of people he desires. With electric- 
ity he can flash his offer to sell around the world. Every 
man in any given line of business, no matter where he is 
located, has but to have the desire to offer his wares for 
sale anywhere and he can do it. Whether or not he can 
do it successfully, profitably, either to himself or the labor 
he employs, or to the advantage of the community he de- 
sires to enter, may be another question, but he can at least 
attempt it, for intercommunication throughout the civilized 
world is now complete. 

“This is a condition, not a theory. What are we going 
to do about it? What are we going to do with it? It is 
the problem of the day, and this problem affects one and 
all—capital, labor, the public, the government. On its solu- 
tion depends not only the prosperity of the men and women 
of today, but those of tomorrow. 

“At the present moment the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment is bending every effort to accomplish the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal, and we are filled with pride at 
the prospects that this new channel of commerce opens up 
to us. If this canal means anything, it means the placing 
of the United States in the very center of the path of com- 
merce in the future. While the executive branch is engaged 
in this splendid undertaking we are waiting with bated 
breath for the Supreme Court of our country to decide, in 
effect, whether we shall, as a country, do business on a 
wholesale or retail plan; and our Congress refuses to put 
a single ship of commerce on the seas. 

“We are not agreed, and a house divided against itself is 
bound to fall. Until we adjust our own differences and de- 
cide what are to be our business standards, our business 
methods, we cannot hope for that efficiency and that ma- 
terial prosperity to which the natural resources of our 
country entitle us; and it is just as important to our foreign 
trade relations as it is to our domestic trade relations that 
we settle with all possible dispatch the question of how the 
United States is going to do business. 

Radical Changes of Recent Years. 

“Normal conditions now are vastly different from normal 
conditions in the past. When a man can sit at his desk 
in Boston and talk to a man who is at his desk in Chicago, 
and close a business transaction without either man leav- 
ing his chair, each recogniing the other’s voice, what mat- 
ters it that there are three or four States separating their 
bodies? Their minds have met more quickly than could 
have been the case had they been in adjoining buildings 
twenty-five years ago. Electricity has emancipated the 
mind from the body and given it wings. It is the mind— 
not the body—that does business. Think of it! By placing 
a wire to one’s ear the mind through the voice can fly to 
a distant city, do business there and return, and immediately 
go off to another city, do business there and return, and 
do this as many times in a day as occasion requires. 

“These marvelous changes apply to all phases of life. 
The farmer, only a few years ago, was isolated on his farm 
He raised his produce and hauled it to the nearest town 
without knowing, when he left his farm, what he could 
get for it, being more or less at the mercy of the store- 
keeper when he reached his market. Now the free rural 
delivery brings him his daily paper, containing all the mar- 
ket quotations at home and abroad. In plaée of killing a 
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dozen chickens, taking them to town by team, asking the 
storekeeper to buy them, and being forced to accept what 
the storekeeper is willing to give, he stays at home until 
the storekeeper calls him up by telephone and asks if he 
will do the storekeeper the favor of selling him a dozen 
chickens; and the farmer knows what price he is- going to 
get before he kills. Having killed the chickens, he whisks 
them into town on a trolley car or in an automobile—thus 
saving, first, a long journey with a team; second, offering 
his articles around town and taking whatever price for them 
he can get; and, third, considerable time for work on the 
farm. How greatly has electricity enhanced the efficiency 
of the former! 

“A few years ago, largely owing to new instruments for 
the conduct of business, a commercial war was raging, the 
like of which was never before known in business affairs. 
In war it is not the long-range fighting that costs so dearly 
in human life; it is the struggle in the trenches. When 
the armies are fighting at long range no one can tell when 
the battle will be over, nor who will win, nor what the loss 
of life will be; but as the armies draw closer and closer 
together, the battle becomes fiercer, the destruction more 
deadly. When the men finally enter the trenches, the de- 
struction is frightful and the end is near. When 
business men in New York were competing with 
business men in Chicago, in the days of the stage-coach, 
competition between the two gities did not do so much 
harm; but with the advent of the fast trains, the telegraph 
and the telephone, they got into each other’s trenches, and 
the competition was indeed deadly. This is what has been 
happening in business in the United States, largely owing 
to the agencies of steam and electricity, which have anni- 
hilated distance and made the world so small. 


Pays His Respects to Competition. 

“Some of us, believing that some substitute must be found 
for the ruthless competition that is so deadly in close- 
range fighting in business, have been. endeavoring to build 
a bridge from old methods to new, from. barbarous com- 
petition to humane. co-operation... Whether or not we shall 
succeed and the structure will safely carry, only time can 
tell. The structure may break, through faulty construction, 
or because vandals cut some of the strands. -In either case 
many would be precipitated into the raging torrents; but, 
assuming the continuance in use of the instruments with 
which business is now being conducted, of one thing we 
can be certain—the world must, the world will, get across 
such a bridge, by peaceable and safe methods maybe, but 
in any event and at all hazards it will get across. For 
how can we applaud the constant flooding of the world 
with inventions and devices for drawing it closer and closer 
together in business and social relations, and at the same 
time condemn the movement to get away from ruthless 
competition and adopt more co-operative methods? 

“Competition .under present methods of life is tco des- 
tructive to be tolerated. Co-operation must become the 
order of the day. It is the only method that will provide 
an efficiency such as will answer future conditions of life; 
and the nation that first recognizes this and works -out 
the problem will be the nation to lead in the future. Many 
of us—yes, nearly all of us—who are now in middle life, 
were brought up to believe the old adage that “Competi- 
tion is the life of trade.” Competition in the long ago 
doubtless did stimulate trade, but it was almost always 
to the serious misfortune of one or more individuals. A 
highly developed competitive system gave ruinously low 
prices at another time. When the low prices prevailed 
labor was sorely hurt; when the high prices prevailed the 
public paid the bills. Competition is much like the rob- 
bing of Peter to pay Pavl; what one gains the other loses, 
In so far as competiticn represents the survival of the 


fittest, it very often means the survival of the strongest; 
11 other words, that “might makes right.” In this day of 
close intercommunication, methods that are harmful and 
practices that are injurious injure many more people than 
they did long ago. 

“But if we are to have co-operation in place of competi- 
tion we can only have the sort that is real, that permeates 
everywhere—co-operation between manager and stockhold- 
ers, between manager and labor, between manager and pub- 
lic, between manager and government. Co-operation that 
gives better opportunities to managers to enrich themselves 
and does nothing more will no longer endure. Co-opera- 
tion that increases profits to stockholders but does not im- 
prove the condition of labor cannot endure. Co-operation 
that means substantial benefits to stockholders and labor, 
but ignores the rights of the public, will ultimately fail. 
This is so because the masses have been taught to think. 
In our country the State and wealthy individuals have vied 
with one ancther in spending money to educate the masses, 
to teach them to think. Having done this, we must expect 
tec answer the questions that such teachings naturally 
prompt. You cannot spend a million dollars on the educa- 
tion of one generation without having a million questions 
raised by the next generation.” 


Quotation from Telephony in Subscriber’s Literature. 
The Pittsburgh & Allegheny (Independent) Telephone Co., 





with headquarters at Pittsburgh, recently made up a circular, ° 


letter size, which it is mailing to telephone users, present and 





Monopoly—Or Progress ? 


Conditions in the telephone business are a feature of a 
world-wide struggle—the contest waged by certain men, 
seeking to dominate industrially and socially through the 
control of large aggregations of capital. The telephone 
business is almost unique among the great industries of the 
country in its marked drift away from an established and 
entrenched centralized monopoly toward a large measure 
of local ownership. Hence has come its progress as an art 
and industry—Telephony, March, 1911. 

THE P. & A. TELEPHONE COMPANY HAS STOOD FOR 
PROGRESS AS AGAINST MONOPOLY. 


IT IS OWNED AND MANAGED BY YOUR HOME PEOPLE. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ITS SUCCESS? 
IF SO, YOUR PATRONAGE IS SOLICITED. 











Another Quotation from Telephony Used in the Field. 


prospective, throughout its territory. The matter was based 
on a quotation from an editorial in TELEPHONY, issue of 
March 18, entitled “Monopoly—ér Progress.” Mr. J. G. 
Splane, general manager of the P. & A. company, states that 
10,000 of these were mailed at first, and that they were fol- 
lowed by 25,000 more. This paper always welcomes the op- 
portunity to be of practical service to its subscribers and 
is glad to learn that another company has found something 
in its columns which it considers of sufficient value to war- 
rant a wide local circulation. 





Gives Farmers Company Prominent Position. 
The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of Jesup, Iowa, 
evidently believes in local sentiment, and believes in having 
the best kind of local sentiment exhibited toward its com- 


“pany. A good way to get this is to give good service, and 


that company recently installed a new switchboard of modern 
type, and reconstructed its system to insure the best quality 
of service. The Citizens Herald of March 9 took notice of 
this installation, by giving the company almost half of the 
first page of the paper. The company is in a prosperous con- 
dition, and F. E. Negley, the manager, says the possibilities 
are bright. 
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From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Order Wire Key. 
F. B. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y., patent 985,191, Feb. 28, 
1911, assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago, Il. 

The order wire key set forth herein is adapted to provide 
more space for the buttons and yet not increase the total space 
required for the key frame, and to this end the springs are 
mounted end to end as shown. 11 and 12 represent the two 
springs connected to each individual order wire circuit. Springs 
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6 and 7 connect alternately to the terminals of the operator's 
circuit, all springs. 6 being connected to the same terminal and 
all springs 7 being connected to the other terminal. The springs 
6 and 7 have enlarged portions as shown at 17 so that one 
spring answers the purpose of two individual springs. The 
springs being mounted end to end, larger levers 14 can be 
used so as to prevent interference between adjacent levers. 





Telephony. 
W. A. Fricke, Chicago, IIl., patent 987,129, Mar. 21, 1911, 

assigned to Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

A polarized signaling system is set forth herein in which 
the bells each have two coils, all of the bells at the sta- 
tions having inert coils 21, 21 and active coils 12, 13, 14 
and 15. The connection is such in association with the 
switchhook that the line circuit is balanced irrespective of 
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the odd or even number of ringers associated with the party 
line circuit. The object is to establish this balance. The 
ringer used has the active coil 13, which is all on one core 
and on that particular core which serves to attract the 
armature. The coil 21 never receives current which would 




















tepel the armature and does not receive current when the 
armature is to be attracted. It is stated that by placing the 


active coil all on one core, and that the attractive core, the 
armature will never become de-polarized. A spring 18 holds 
the armature in its normal position. 
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Selective Lockout Telephone System. 
F. W. Adsit, St. Paul, Minn., patent 986,260, March 7, 
A lockout system is adapted for party line purposes. 


1911. 
Each 
telephone has a party selector, a selector actuator, and a mag 


neto at each station. Means are provided in connection with 
the transmission line whereby electrical impulses may be sent 
from a magneto at the calling station to any of the other party 
selectors. The selectors at the different stations are arranged 
to be connected to the transmission line by one of the other 
telephones. Means are also provided for automatically revers- 
ing the current in the main line when the calling telephone is 
restored to the normal condition. 





Locking 
F. R. McBerty, New Rochelle, N. Y., patent 987,637, Mar 
21, 1911, assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago, III. 
A ringing key is set forth herein in which magnets are 
provided to hold the key in a depressed position after it 
The 
The push 
which are mounted on spindles 4, actuate the 


Key. 


is once actuated until the magnets are de-energized. 
system is for use with periodic ringing circuits. 
buttons 5, 
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elements 8 to control the circuit changing springs 10. Elec- 
tro magnets 14 having cores 13 are provided so that ad- 
jacent ends of two spools are of the same polarity. The 
cores 13 have extending therefrom pole pieces 11 and 12 
which are adapted to co-operate with armatures 17 pro- 
vided upon the spindles 4. When the key is depressed 
the armature 17 engages the pole pieces 11 and 12 and 
holds the key in an actuated position until the magnet 14 
is de-energized, whereupon a retractile spring 9 restores 
the parts to normal. 





Telephone. 
W. J. C. Kenyon, Chicago, IIl., patent 987,304, Mar. 21, 1911 
The invention disclosed herein sets forth means for hold- 
ing the receiver in connection with a desk telephone so 
that the user of the telephone need not hold the receiver 
himself. Manual means are provided for actuating the 
switchhook. The receiver is mounted on a flexible bracket. 





Telephone Attachment. 
C. L. Fields, Rochester, Ind., patent 987,563, Mar. 21, 1911. 
This patent sets forth a transmitter having an auxiliary 
mouthpiece or trumpet adapted to be placed against the 
mouth of the user, from which mouthpiece tubes extend to 
hollow ear cushions. It is stated this is for the purpose 
of excluding outside noises when using the transmitter. 





Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


Liability for Accident While Telephoning. 

A motorman of an electric company was killed by an electric 
shock while he was at the company’s telephone box beside 
a turnout communicating with the superintendent’s office. The 
railroad company maintained a telephone wire for the purpose 
of communication between the superintendent’s office and the 
various boxes along its line, to which the motorman had access 
A telephone wire near at hand crossed the electric 
light feed wire of On the 
lower arm of the telephone company’s pole nearest the cross- 
ing were ten wires, the two on the pole pins being the railroad 
The wires on the lower arm of the pole 


by keys. 
a light, heat and power company. 


company’s wires 
sagged, and where they crossed the power company’s line were 
discovered to be about four to six inches from the feed wire 
and were known to be in that condition for some time. The 
day before the accident a severe storm occurred, and a good 
deal of trouble came on the telephone company’s wires. Some 
of them were down and some of the telephone boxes were 
out of use. 
found that one of the railroad company’s wires near the point 
in question lay upon the feed wires at a point where the insula- 
tion was off. At two other places near by, the insulation was 
off the feed wire and two of the telephone company’s copper 
wires were found broken in the immediate vicinity. The feed 
wire carried 2,300 volts and it was apparent that the electricity 
from it was communicated in some way through the telephone 
wire and caused the death of the motorman. On this state- 
ment of fact, a judgment of non-suit was given against the 
administratrix of the deceased motorman. The case 
carried to the appellate division of the supreme court of New 
York where it was affirmed as to the railroad company, but 
teversed and a new trial granted as to the others. The court 
held that the question of the power. company’s negligence in 
continuing to carry a high current over the feed wire after 
it knew of its close proximity with the telephone wire was 
for the jury. Another question held to be for the jury whether 
the telephone. company was negligent in permitting. the. rail- 
road company’s private telephone wires to remain within four 
or six inches of the feed wire of the power company, in the 
absence of any showing as to which company was prima facie 
responsible for the proper maintenance of the wires. 
Stillwater & M. St. ‘Ry. Co., 125 N. Y. S., 840. 


Immediately after the motorman’s death it was 


was 


Lee vs. 





Refusal of Service for Indecent Language. 


The Marcey Mutual Telephone Co. operates a telephone 
system in Ogden, Iowa, with 23 lines extending therefrom 
into the surrounding country. A subscriber on a six-party 
line had his telephone removed and was refused further 
service. He then paid what was owing the company, ten- 
dered the customary advanced charges for putting in an 
instrument and making connections and demanded that 
service be restored. This was refused on the ground that 
he had forfeited his right thereto by the use of profane, 
vulgar and indecent language over the line and by inter- 
fering and permitting members of his family to interfere 
with the use of the line by others. 

There was evidence that on one occasion he called up 
one of the patrons, towards whom he entertained ill feel- 
ings, and blatted like a sheep in the telephone. His daugh- 
ter was proven to have taken down the receiver on one 
occasion, listened and then rattled the receiver-holder and 
trilled in the transmitter. On another occasion there was 
testimony that he had used profane language over the line. 
After these exhibits of bad telephone manners the sub- 


scriber was warned by the manager that such language 
over the line could not be tolerated and that his telephone 
would be taken out unless he quit making a disturbance. 

There was no evidence of improper language or any dis- 
turbance after this, but later a complaint came in from 
another patron that unless this subscriber’s service was 
discontinued the other patron’s subscription would be dis- 
continued. The company had no rules on the subject so 
far as the records showed. 

The court said: “It would scarcely seem necessary to 
prescribe in advance a rule prohibiting the employment of 
profane, vulgar or indecent language over a telephone line, 
especially when this is likely to be heard by third persons, 
or prohibiting interference with the use of the line by oth- 
ers. * * * The proprietor is warranted in assuming, at 
least until the contrary appears, that its patrons will have 
regard for the ordinary amenities of life and observe the 
courtesies common to civilized society.” 

After a warning, the court held that the telephone com- 
pany would be justified in removing the instrument if the 
interference and use of improper language were persisted 
in. As there was no evidence in this case that the sub- 
scriber continued his objectionable conduct after being 
warned, the court approved a decree directing the restora- 
tion of the telephone and connections. Huffmann vs. Mar- 
cey Mut. Tel. Co., 121 N. W., 1033. 


> 


Mechanic’s Lien on Telephone Exchanges. 

A constitutional provision that mechanics and material men 
shall have a lien on the buildings and articles made or re- 
paired by them, applies to the property of a public corporation 
such as a telephone company. This is the holding of the Texas 
court of civil appeals in a suit brought by the Kellogg 
Swbd. & Supply Co., to enforce a mechanic’s lien upon an 
exchange building belonging to the Panhandle Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., at Amarillo, Texas. 

In the trial of the case it appeared that a contract was en- 
tered into between one J. E. Nunn, and a partnership com 
posed of H. H. Davenport and W. W. Taylor, the contract pro- 
viding that Nunn should transfer certain telephone equipment 
to the partnership in return for stock and bonds of a cor 
poration which was to take over the property so conveyed; 
that the partnership was to make certain improvements in 
equipment and buildings and turn them over to the corpora 
tion; and that the parties to the contract should be officers of 
the corporation. The contract was ratified by the corporation, 
and the partnership entered into contracts with telephone supply 
companies to furnish the improvements. It was held that 
under the contract and ratification, the partnership was either a 
seller of the property to the corporation, or the agent of the 
corporation, and hence a mechanic’s or material man’s lien 
upon the materials purchased would arise between the mate- 
rial man and the corporation. Panhandle Tel & Telg. Co., 
vs Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 132 S. W., 963. 

: 2 

“Etc.” in Statute May Authorize Telephone Operation. 

A statute authorizing the formation of a corporation “for 
the purpose of manufacturing electricity for telephoning pur- 
poses, etc.,” does not limit the corporation’s powers to manufac- 
turing eletcricity, but it may do business as a telephone com- 
pany, and may exercise the right of eminent domain given 
telephone companies, “etc.” meaning other things of like char- 
acter with those named. Doty vs. American Tel. & Telg. Co., 
130 S. W., 1053. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Florida, Tallahassee, April 12, 13; Western Penna., Pittsburgh, April 13, 14; lowa, Ft. Dodge, Apmil 12, 13, 14; 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 10, 11 


Resumes General Practice as Consulting Engineer. 

McMeen & Miller, consulting engineers, Chicago, have is 
sued the following statement of general interest to the field: 

“During the past four years our firm has been engaged upon 
a specific design, construction and development of Independent 
telephone properties in San Francisco and neighboring Cali- 
fornia cities. 

“This work has been in direct charge of Mr. Samuel G. 


McMeen, member of our firm. The task, owing to its mag- 

















Mr. S. G. McMeen. 


nitude, has demanded practically all of Mr. McMeen’s time, 
largely excluding his energies from the more general prac- 
tice of our firm. 

“The work of planning and constructing these plants and 
of perfecting their required business and working organizations 
has been completed and the properties are in full and success- 
ful operation. 

“We now take pleasure in anouncing the return of Mr. 
McMeen to the more general engineering and expert prac- 
tice in which our firm has been engaged during his tempor- 
ary employment on this special undertaking. His availability 
for general practice will greatly increase the capacity of 
the firm for handling the work and problems of its clients, 
wherever located. 

“As in the past, the firm will continue in the general prac- 
tice of telephone, power and lighting engineering, with parti- 
cular attention to telephony and the making of appraisals, 
Service and rate investigations of public utilities for private, 
municipal or other interests.”’ (Signed) Samuel G. McMeen 
and Kempster B. Miller. 





Swedish-American Magneto and Common Battery Board. 


The accompanying illustration shows the telephone boara 


recently installed by the Wayne County Telephone Co., at 


Wooster, Ohio, equipment supplied by the Swedish-American 
Telephone Co. of Chicago. 

This is a combination common battery and magneto board, 
in which a unit type self-restoring drop is used for both sys- 
tems, and the drops are interchangeable. 

The first section has capacity for 150 drops and jacks, and 
was equipped for 100 common battery lines and 50 magneto 
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lines. The drops run 10 high and 15 wide. At the top of 
each bank of 10 drops is provided a pilot light, which in- 
dicates whenever a drop shutter in that particular row is 
By inserting a plug into the correspondnig jack, the 
light is extinguished. <A 


down. 
shutter is restored and the pilot 
large pilot light also operates in unison with all of the strip 


pilots. 
Fifteen pairs of combination, “self-adapting” cords are pro 
vided. These cords automatically adapt themselves to the 


particular line into which a plug is inserted. That is, if a 
plug is inserted into a magneto line jack, that half of the 
cord circuit has a clearing-out drop for supervision and no 
battery current flowing on the magneto line. On inserting 
the mate plug into a magneto line, the same condition exists 
and each plug then has its own clearing-out drop, giving double 
supervision. 

If the mate plug were inserted into a common battery line 
jack, the clearing-out drop would be displaced with a super- 
and supervisory lamp, and battery would be 


visory relay 

















Swedish American Combination Board 
supplied for talking and signaling purposes. All cords are 
alike in this respect, there is no need to use special keys, 
switches, or the grouping of certain cords for particular 
service. 

When a pair of cords is used for connecting two common 
battery lines together, double lamp supervision is automatically 
provided. 

An additional section of the same capacity has just been 
added to the original installation. 


The Wayne County Telephone Co. is one of the most pros- 
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perous Independent companies in Ohio, operating exchanges 
at Wooster, Smithfield, Marshallville, Shreve, Sterling, Ritt 
man and having a franchise to build at Orrville, Ohio. 

The Swedish-American claims that by using the 
unit type drop and jack, the expense of maintenance is re- 


company 
duced, as there is no cost for replacing lamps. The ease and 
convenience with which an individual drop winding or drop 
and j taken out 
‘laimed to be an important feature, as no time is lost and the 
interfered with. 


jack can be for inspection and replaced is 
service is not 

The Swedish-American company reports an active call for 
central office equipment, orders having been entered recently 
for switchboards for following named points: Sheffield, Lowa, 
300 line; Springfield, Minn., 300 line; Wonewoc ,Wis. 150 
line; Sheridan, Mo., 150 line; Martinsburg, Mo., 150 line; Man- 
lius, Ill., 150 line; Beard, Ind., 100 line; Ridgeway, IIl., 100 
line; Brownstown, Ky., 100 line; Lyons, Ohio, 200 line; Gilboa, 
Ohio, 100 line; Summerland, B. C., 150 line. 





Nails Independent Flag to the Mast. 

Bill, the genial little chap who goes everywhere 
for the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., begins his April wanderings with a picture of himself 
nailing the Independent telephone flag firmly to the mast. “Ac 
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A Few Nails in the Right Place 


tions speak louder than words,” says Phoney Bill, in this con- 
nection. And we quite agree with him. This announcement 
carries added significance in view of the present situation 
in the operating field at Rochester. .Phoney Bill’s speaking 
countenance and cheerful grin are reproduced on a mighty 
good blotter, which may be had for the asking—also there’s 
a calendar appended. 





Valuable Booklets on Wire and Wire Rope. 

The practical man will find most valuable information 
in two booklets—the American Wire Rope News and W. & 
M. Telephone Wire News, recently issued by the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. The company has cut away from 
the old idea of making a lot of claims about its product, 
probably believing that its goods speak for themselves, as 
they are well known to do. Instead of this it issues papers 
in which the articles and illustrations are of so high a type 
that they bear evidence of most careful preparation by ex- 
perts who can speak with authority in the respective fields 
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treated. The illustrations of the two 


most striking appearance, and yet of distinctive practical 


papers are of the 
value. The typographical work, paper, cuts, etc., are of the 
very highest possible grade, such as is only equaled by a 
few of the most expensive magazines in the country. No 
telephone man can afford to do without both of these book 
lets, TELEPHONY 
copies at once before the edition is exhausted. 


and advises all its readers to send for 


Cable Splicing Joints Used in Detroit Manholes. 
The accompanying illustrations show two manholes con 





structed by Louis Gascoigne, superintendent of fire alarm 
telegraph of the city of 


Detroit, in which are shown 





Matthews Joint in Detroit Fire Alarm System. 


No. 3 Matthews Cable Splicing Joints connecting the ends 
of large trunk cables and taking out 25 and 50 pair taps 
About 500 of these joints have been installed in this sys- 
tem, which has made exclusive use of the Matthews Cable 





Showing Method of Taking Off 50-Pair Tap 


Splicing Joints for underground work on the fire alarm 
cables. 

To the manager of the small telephone plant these pic- 
tures are especially interesting as showing the application 
of the Matthews’ Cable Splicing Joint to underground work. 
This is particularly so in view of the fact that nowadays 





April 8, 1911. 


even in a comparatively small town it is not at all unusual 
to find underground construction along the principal busi- 
ness street, but not to a sufficient amount to warrant the 
steady employment of an expert cable man. 








Monarch Plant Working Nights. 

The encouraging condition of the telephone business 1s 
strongly in evidence in the factory of the Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., The entire plant has 
working four evenings a week to keep up with the volume 
of orders that is coming in. 


Chicago. been 
During March the following 
Monarch switchboards were shipped: 

Two boards for Canada. 

150-line board tor Graettinger, lowa 
90-line board for Anderson, Ind. 
25-line police board for Galion, Ohio 
50-line board for Bowersmill, Mo. 

100-line board for Hagerstown, Ind. 

100-line board fully equipped for White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont. 

100-line board for Hart, Ark 
60-line board for Larussell, lo 
240-line board for Union, Iowa. 
50-line board for Mentone, Ind. 
250-line board for Unalde, Texas 

60-line board for Davilla, Texas. 

10-line combination board for Tanglewood, Texas. 

This is rather convincing evidence of a lively business 
condition in the telephone field. 





Stromberg-Carlson Reports Gratifying Business. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., reports that orders for local battery and common 
yattery telephones have been greater than at the same per- 
iod last year, the sale of No. 896, compact type, telephones 
showing the greatest increase. 

The principal switchboard orders received by the com 
pany during the month up to Wednesday, March 29, are 
classified as follows: 

Common Battery Switchboards. 

1 A-5550, 170 lines equipped, for Quincy, IIl.; 1 A-5597, 
30 lines equipped, for Salt Lake City, Utah; 1 A-5550, 30 
lines equipped, for Boise, Idaho; 1 A-1249, 80 lines equipped, 
for Lusk, Wyo.; 1 A-5551, 80 lines equipped, for Parker, 
Ind.; 1 A-5551, 15 lines equipped, for Winkleman, Ariz.; 
2 A-5597, 10 lines equipped, for Kansas City, Mo.; 3 A-5597, 
10 lines equipped, for Kansas City, Mo.; 2 A-5597, 10 lines 
equipped, for Rochester, N. Y.; 1 
for Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 1 A-5597, 
loosa, Ta. 


A-5326, 11 lines equipped, 
15 lines equipped, Oska 


Multiple Sections. 

Forty additional line equipments for Princeton, IIl.; 360 
additional line equipments Main Exchange, 480 additional 
line équipments! Branch “B,” Exchange, 800 additional line 
equipments, Branch “D” Exchange for Kansas City, Mo.; 
3 additional keyboard equipments for Main Exchange, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; 400 additional line equipments for Main. Ex- 
change, Louisville, Ky. 

Local’ Battery Switchboards. 

One A-221, 10 lines equipped, for Horsebranch, Ky.; 1 
A-5360, 80 lines equipped, for Latham, III.; 1 A-221, 20 lines 
equipped, for Angangueo, Mexico; 1 A-1686, 12 lines 
equipped, for Addison, Ohio; 1 A-5360, 60 lines equipped, 
Redding, Ia.; 1 A-221, 10 lines equipped, Warren, N. H.; 
1 A-5144, 14 lines equipped, Sharon Springs, N. Y.; 1 A-5144, 
14 lines equipped, Torgerson, Minn.; 1 A-5144, 8 lines 
equipped, Carnarvon, Towa; 1 A-5551, 15 lines equipped, 
Prairie, Miss.; 1 A-5360, 15 lines equipped, Benton, Mo.; 
1 A-222, 25 lines equipped, Rochester, N. Y.; 1 A-5360, 52 
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lines equipped, Lluxley, la.; 1 A-5360, 15 lines equipped, 
Clinton, la.; 1 A-5326, 20 lines equipped, El Paso, Texas; 
1 A-5360, 100 lines equipped, Blanchard, la.; 1 A-5360, 50 
lines equipped, Bendena, Kans. 





An Excellent Idea for Telephone Companies. 
Co., 324 69th 
wrappers 


The Spurgin Manufacturing street, Chi 


cago, manufactures a line of coin and currency 


straps that should be used by telephone companies. Many 
concerns experience currency losses as a result ot the in 
adequacy of their system, and something such as. this 


should obviate difficulties in handling money 
The coin wrapper made by the above company differs 
from that of other makes. Each wrapper repeatedly indi 


cates the amount of its enclosure, a feature which will 


be greatly appreciated by any one having to make quick 
Some of the banks in the 
using considerable quantities of them and that they are sat 


change. largest country are 


isfactory and do the work is evinced, it is said, by thet 


increasing demand. They are made in two styles, eithet 


with square or diagonal ends, and gummed or ungummed 


They are durable and will withstand plenty of handling 
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The Spurgin Coin Wrapper. 


The safety currency straps are similar to the coin wrap 
pers, as they also repeat the designations of the amount 
embraced within them. 

Every telephone company, whether large or small, should 
write for samples, which will be mailed gratuitously 
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Poles. 

Modern progress is greatly interested in the subjects of 
reclamation, preservation, etc. As is well known, the 
present supply of timber, especially as regards that for tele 
phone use, does not begin to approach that of a few years 
ago; and, unless precautions are taken to preserve what 
we now have, disastrous results are likely to occur. 


Preservation for Telephone 


Any neglect of the situation appears almost criminal when 
we stop to consider that the timber which we still have can 
have many years of service added at economical 
cost which does not begin to approach the amount of money 
entailed in replacements. The life and utility of a telephone 
depending mostly upon climate and surround 


cost a 





pole varies 
ings. 

Insects, fungi and other nitrogenous matter soon tind 
lodgment within resulting in internal conditions 
which cause decay, weakness and eventually collapse. 

Many telephone companies already are wise enough to 
take proper preventative steps and are giving their poles 
preservative treatments, which are detrimental to fungi, 
etc., and which increase the life of the poles, in addition to 
strengthening them. That this preservative process is a prac 
tical solution of the problem of decay may be judged by the 
following item: “A certain traction company had several 
wooden bridges in a deteriorated state, but treated them 
with wood preservatives and their terms of usefulness were 
considerably increased. Had these bridges been allowed 
to go along without any attention, their usefulness would 
have been of short duration.” 

Would it not pay telephone companies, which contemplate 
new building, to closely investigate the merits of preserv- 
atives? 


poles, 








In the Rural Line Districts 


Edward Mcl*adden, of Ustick, who is a director in the 
Whiteside County Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., is in Ful- 
ton this week assisting his son, Lloyd, in getting acquainted 
with the, Fulton Mutual Telephone Co.’s lines in this city.— 
Fulton (11l.) Journal. 


Sam Webb, V. E. Hinman and Harry Hanna, the new tele 
phone manager, started on a hunting trip Wednesday. Their 
car broke down and they were compelled to send Libby out 
after it—Sidney (Neb.) Telegraph. 


The people of Pleasant Hill have reorganized 
phone companies and plan to add sixteen new 
present they have seventeen boxes on two lines. 


their tele- 
boxes. At 
The old posts 


bride being propped up at the same time. The groom is David 
W. Cook, a St. Joseph & Grand Island passenger brakeman, 
and has a regular run through Trov. They were engaged and 
had set the first of Tune for the wedding day, but the serious 





illness of the bride changed the date—Horton (Kans.) Head- 
light. 

The Berks & Lehigh Telephone Co., with an exchange at 
Kempton, opened its lines through these counties with 158 
subscribers, mostly farmers scattered throughout the potato 


belt—Hamburg (Pa.) Item. 


A new telephone company has incorporated at Vignas call 
ing themselves the Viking Telephone Co. They have not 
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Did You Ring? 


From Chicago Daily Journal. 








will be taken up and all the wires put on one line of posts. 
Up to Thursday night there were twenty-five names on the 
new lists. As others want telephones it will not likely be 
long before the lines are all full—Pleasant Hill Letter in 
{bilene (Texas) News. 


The Ray-Rushville telephone line which runs through the 
Kinderhook neighborhood, is being rebuilt and new cedar posts 
are being put in to replace the old ones.—Rushville (JIl.) 
Citizen 


Miss Emma Kelley. a telephone operator at Troy, has been 
very sick with appendicitis and it was decided that an opera- 
tion had to be performed. She had no relatives, but she had a 
sweetheart and she sent for him. After talking the matter 
‘over they concluded that as she had no relatives she should 
have one. so he went to the court house and secured a mar- 
riage license. Rev. Mr. Kemp. a Baptist minister, was called 
and the wedding ceremony was performed at the bedside, the 


as yet fully decided which way they will extend the line, but 
would like to connect with us at Forestville—Kewaunee 
(Wis.) Enterprise. 


All the telephone lines were torn down one night at the 
Torgerson store and it caused cross talk all over the coun- 
try.—Thief River (Minn.) Press. 


Dr. Lindas, of the telephone company, has installed two extra 
telephones in the basement of the Methodist church for the 
use of Conference visitors. It was a nice act on the part of 
the telephone companv.—Great Bend (Kans.) Tribune. 


The telephone company. the electric light and power com- 
pany and the ice manufacturing plant are all very busy these 
days and nights—runing in their workers to register for the 
spring election. Sherman Hannum and Henry Hodges are do- 
ing the “heeling” and rounding up. Dick Cooper is attending 
to the colored vote—Paola (Kans.) Western Spirit. 
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